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Much is said about the grace of giving; not so 
much is said about the grace of receiving. And yet 
it is often easier to give graciously than to receive 
gracefully. If it is a child’s duty to offer to his mother 
anything which he is using, there is just as great 
an obligation—or even greater—upon the mother’s 
part to make adequate and graceful acknowledgment 
to the child. It is not merely a question‘of inferior and 
superior, but-of giving and receiving; and the obliga- 
tion of the one involves the obligation of the other. 


It is one thing to be right one’s self ;.it is another 
thing to win pa to the right. One person who 
holds firmly to essential truth may make that truth 
offensive to others by his bigotry in its defense. 
Another person who holds with like firmness to the 
same truth may make error winsome to others by his 
manner of denouncing bigoted defenders of truth. 
In each case the one who holds to the truth is all 
right for himself, and all wrong for others. Bigotry 
for the truth may be a means of promoting error ; 
and so may a denunciation of bigotry. Holding the 
truth in such love as will make one loving towards 
both bigots and skeptics is as rare a grace as it is 
admirable, 


The Christian life is a radically transformed life. 
It is not merely a life made better here and there, or 
how and then, while the vital principle, the ruling 


tionate child. of four years, after gazing intently at 
his own miniature reflection in his father’s eyes, 
naively asked, “Do you keep me in your eye when 
you are asleep?” As a true father is a true father 
at all times, a true Christian is a Christian at all times 
—sleeping or waking, resting or working, hearing or 
speaking, dreaming or doing. . The words of an un; 
sophisticated child are often searchingly God-like. 
Do you keep Christ in your sight when you are asleep? 
“Whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 
with Him.” 


In order to be of practical service in this world, a 
man must have love for some truth, or cause, or party, 
or personal leader, and must be'loyal to the object of 
his devotion. No man can compass any real good 
merely by being a hater, a scoffer, or a sneerer, A 
man may do harm to one side, or to both sides, in any 
great contest, by his hostility to one or both of the 
contestants ; but he would be of little worth to either 
side through simply disliking the other side. You 
may think that it shows your superiority for you to 
say that you care little who succeeds in a conflict 
which arouses the deepest feelings of your fellows on 
every side of you; but the history of the race shows 
that men who are worth imitating have never had 
that spirit as observers of the struggles of humanity 
in their day. 


Success in the past is no guarantee of success in 
the future. Careless reliance upon past triumph has 
caused the downfall of many a one. Every step 
upwards is likely to require more effort than its 
predecessor. When one gets to be very high up, 
every step is also likely to become more perilous than 
its predecessor. Every past triumph only raises the 
public expectation for still greater achievements the 
next time. If the author or lecturer is not constantly 
eclipsing former effort, he is in danger of “ falling 
flat.”- It is not safe for any victor to rest upon his 
laurels; yet, with every step forward, he who has 
triumphed thus far is approaching nearer the limit 
of his powers. These powers, it is true, are suscepti- 
ble of a legitimate and ever-progressing growth ; but 
one’s eagerness to fully sustain reputation, and to sur- 
prise, with new revelations of hitherto unsuspected 
power, those who look up to him, may spur him on 
to perilous or impossible leaps. There is a verge 
beyond which he may not venture—without being 
hurled over the precipice. Sharply defined within 
narrow bounds is ‘all human genius and human 
capacity. The man is yet to be born who can scale 
eternal heights, and who has no need for modesty 
in the presence of the Eternal. 


Research in Bible lands, as well as research in 
the text of the Bible, is amply remunerative to the 
careful and competent scholar. The new American 
Expedition to Babylon is already proving its value. 
Dr. Hilprecht of The Sunday School Times, who is 
on that expedition, makes an encouraging report of 
his archzological studies at Nahr el Kelb, or Dog 
River (or the River of Caleb, as it might be called), 
above Bayroot. On the rocks along the banks of 
that river, where a highway between the East and 
the West swept around a promontory above the sea, 
are important inscriptions made by sovereigns who 





spirit, remains unchanged. An exceptionally affec- 


times adown the centuries. 


Those rocks might indéed 
be called the autograph album of the world rulers. 
Inseripiions are there from Rameses IL., the foster- 
brother of Moses ; Sennacherib, whose invading army 
was destroyed in a night, before Jerusalem ; Marcus 
Aurelius, the wise Roman emperor; Sultan Selim, 
and others. These inscriptions have been noted 
by eminent travelers from the days of Maun- 
drell, including .Pococke, Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
Bonomi, Robinson, Lepsius, Layard, and Sayce. 
Dr. Hilprecht has succeeded in photographing 
these inscriptions, including a portion of them 
hitherto deemed hopelessly out of reach. He has 
also discovered a Latin inscription unobserved by 
any of his predecessors. With the enthusiasm of 
a scientist, although he was suffering from fever, 
Dr. Hilprecht passed some eighteen hours in this 
work, most of the time on a ladder, with a sharp 
wind blowing fiercely upon him. His beginning 
promises large results from his Eastern explorations, 
if he is spared to continue them and return. And of 
the results of his arduous labors, readers of The 
Sunday School Times may hope to be kept informed. 





PERILS OF PROMOTION. 


He who has no desire for promotion in or beyond 
his present field of service, !acks an important stimulus 
to best endeavor in the sphere of his present service. 
Yet promotion is almost sure to bring an ‘increase of 
perils, even greater than its increase of honors and 
of opportunities. In order to do well where he is, a 
man must be inspired by the hope of-a higher station 
than he now occupies. Yet a man’s doing well where 
he is, does not prove that he would do equally well 
in a place above this one; and the moment of his 
transfer from a lower plane to a higher one is always a 
critical moment in his life of struggle for achievement. 

Well-doing in any sphere involves the possession 
and exercise of fine qualities ; and he who has quali- 
ties which would fit him for well-doing in a high 
sphere is sure to show those qualities in his well-doing: 
in a lower sphere. But the lower the sphere, the 
smaller the measure of qualitics necessary for success 
in that sphere; hence he who is fully competent to 
meet the measure there, may lack competency for the 
larger measure beyond and above. Because the 
lower sphere requires a smaller measure of. ability 
than the higher one, it is easier to find a man for the 
one than for the other; and on this account there is 


doers in the higher spheres of service of every sort. 
Therefore it is that any man who does exceptionally 
well in a lower place is pretty sure to be sought for 
in a higher one. 
place is certain to manifest itself in competency for a 
lower one, competency for a lower place does not 
ensure competency for a higher one; and when a 
man is promoted from the one to the other, his pro- 
motion may simply disclose the limitation of his power, 
and prove the means of his failure. And so it is that 
there is always peculiar peril to a man in the time of 
his promotion and advancement. 

In every higher sphere of effort there is need of 
new qualities in order to its filling. It is not enough 
that there be a larger measure of the qualities before 
called into exercise, but there must be qualities 





passed there in their marches of conquest at various 


a constant lack of, and a consequent call for, well- « 


But while competency for a higher ° 


which were not required for success in a lower sphere, 
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The question comes, therefore, at every step of pro- 


motion, “ Has the promoted. one the added qualities 
which, together with those which he has already dis- 
played, will meet the demands of his new position?” 
It may be, for instance, that a man has shown rare 
fidelity and carefulness and skill in a position of 
personal trust and responsibility, and in consequence 
he is promoted to a position over others. His good 
qualities, ag already evidenced, will be quite as im- 
portant in his new sphere as in his old one; but in 
addition to these he must have power to oversee 
others, and to direct them wisely. Without this 
added power he is a failure in his new position, and 
his promotion has put him where he cannot be or 
seem a well-doer. Thus it is that it is sometimes 
said of a man, “ He is a good lieutenant, but a poor 
captain.” He can do well so long as he has another 
to tell him what to do, but he cannot plan for him- 
self Even if he has the planning power of a captain, 
he may not have the power to oversee all that a colonel 
would have to be responsible for. And so all the way 
up in the line of military promotion. There was a 
remarkable illustration of this in our Civil War, 
where one of the most successful commanders of a 
brigade was incompetent to the command of an army, 
because he lacked those qualities which were essen- 
tial to the oversight and wise use of a large number 
of brigades. In a battle, he was pretty sure to be 
interested chiefly in the portion of the field imme- 
diately before him, to the forgetfulness of its equally 
important portions elsewhere. 

Whatever the sphere of endeavor, the perils of 
promotion are much the same, In the counting- 
room, the shop, or the factory, an advance to a higher 

rade imperils the standing of him who is promoted. 
The good student may make a poor teacher; the 
eminent lawyer may lose his reputation for ability 
through his elevation to the bench; the first-class 
business man may wreck his prospects by taking a 
seat in Congress. A clergyman whe is doing an 
excellent work in the small parish for which he is 
suited, may prove a failure in a large city pastorate 
to which he has been called because of his success in 
the smaller field, Every step of promotion is a step 
into surroundings of new peril, and may prove a step 
beyond the limits of usefulness to him who takes it ; 
and unless a man takes this step with an understand- 
ing of its perils; his danger of failure is only the greater. 

One cause of peril to. him who is promoted is his 
forgetfulness of the fact that he owes his promotion 
to no disclosed fitness for his new sphere, but wholly 
to his fitness for the sphere he has left. Because a 
man has done well in one place, he has, it is true, 
reason to think that he could continue to do well in 
that place; but he has therein no sufficient ground 
for supposing that he would do well in another place, 
which demands the exercise of qualities not yet evi- 


~denced by him. Others, indeed, may be willing to 
* take the risk of trying him in the new place; but 


their risk is not so great as his in his transfer. Yet 
many a man loses sight of this truth as he accepts a 
proffered promotion; and he starts out in his new 
sphere with the thought in his mind that he owes his 
promotion to a fitness for it already evidenced, whereas 
all his former achievements are in no sense a proof 
that his failure here will, not be as marked as were 
his successes there. He does not realize that his past 
is no guarantee of his future, and that, if he does 
well now, it must be by doing that which he has 
never done before. He is not only on trial anew, 
but he is on trial with the disadvantage of having 
acquired a reputation in another field, which he may 
be totally incapable of maintaining in this one. 
Confidence in one’s powers is an essential to his 
best use of his powers; but no man ought to have 
undue confidence in powers which he has never exer- 
cised. And just here it is that the man who is most 
likely to fail through promotion is least likely to be 
timid in the acceptance of promotion. He has such 
confidence in powers which he knows he possesses 
that he permits that confidence to include powers 
which he takes it for granted that he has, simply 
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because he sees that he needs them. And he who, 
in such a case, thinks that he is sure to stand, is the 
man who is in greatest danger of falling. One’s 
honest questioning of his ability to succeed in a new 
field which opens before him by promotion, is easen- 
tial to one’s fair prospect of success in that new field. 
One’s unhesitating confidence at such a time in his 
ability for an untried sphere, is a confidence based on 
his supposed possession of other powers than those now 
in demand; and it is likely to fail him when he finds 
its basis to be a false one. . 

Entering a new field with a consciousness of its 
peculiar perils to him, a man may strive 80 earnestly 
and determinedly for the meeting of its requirements, 
that his filling of it shall be even more conspicuously 
successful than was his filling of the place below it. 
In this way it is that promotion is a gain to a man, 
not because it is without its perils to him, but because 
by a sense of its perils he is aroused to new and 
larger endeavors for their overcoming. In other 
words, the man who thinks there is no risk to him in 
his promotion, is likely to be a failure through his 
promotion ; whereas the man who realizes the perils 
of promotion may be advantaged by every step he 
takes in the line of promotion. If he knows that he 
is not yet fitted for his new place, he may become so. 
If he thinks he is already fitted for it, he never will 
be. His only safety, in fact, lies in his sense of his 
danger. 

If you are not afraid of failure through advance- 
ment, you ought to be. If it seems to you that you 
never can succeed in an enlarged sphere which is 
opening before you, you are in a hopeful mood so far. 
Promotion is perilous ; but its perils are lessened by 
their recognition on the part of him whd must 
meet them. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A Sunday-school ought not to be “ connected” with 
a church; because a Sunday-school is a main depart- 
ment of the, church. A church is not a church unless 
it is an agency for.the teaching of God’s truth in God’s 
way to those who need such teaching of God’s truth; 
and while a church is thus teaching God’s truth, that 
church is practically a Sunday-school. Hence the 
expenses of the Sunday-school are the expenses of the 
church, quite as much as, if not more than, the expenses 
of a preacher to that church. Indeed, a clergyman’s 
salary is justitiable rather on the ground that he is the 
chief teacher in the church as a Sunday-school, than 
that he is an evangelizing preacher to the unevangelized 
members of a congregation gathered there. In the light 

of this truth the expenses of a Sunday-school ought to 
be paid out of the common fund for church expenses,— 
such as the minister’s salary, coal and gas bills, and the 
like. 
such questionings of mind as are indicated by the follow- 
ing letter from Manitoba, Canada: 

The general opinion among Sunday-school workers seems to 
be that the church should support the school, allowing all the 
revenue of the latter to go to missionary or benevolent objects. 
Is this right? Is it not a species of pauperization, and likely 
to breed weakness? A close bond between the congregation 
and school is needed, but is there not a closer and stronger than 
the financial one? 

lt is certainly true that scholars in the Sunday-school 
ought to be trained to a share in the support of gospel 
institutions at home as well as abroad; and if the ex- 
penses of a church are raised exclusively by hand collec- 
tions from attendants at the church services, then children 
as well as older persons who attend those services ought 
to bear a part in the contributions thus made. But no 
church ought to limit its contributions to its home field, 
nor ought any church to fail to meet the full expenses of 
its Sunday-school services out of the common fund for 
church. support. Assuredly it is not enough to have a 
financial tie between a Sunday-school and a church con- 
gregation. The Sunday-school is of the very life of the 
church, and it must not be dependent for its food upon 
crumbs falling from the family table, 

The symbolism of numbers is «2 attractive theme to a 
thoughtful mind. With all the danger ther8 is of carry- 
ing it to an extreme, it cannot be ignored, either in the 
Bible text or in popular language. Three, and four, and 


»| seven, and ten, and twelve, and the thultiples of these, 


have their recognized symbolism in sacred and in profane 
literature. Several of these numbers have been already 


A failure to recognize this truth is the cause of) 





treated of in these columns.* And now a Massachusetts 
reader asks for added light in this direction. He says: 

Will Dr. Trumbull kindly add to what he has already given, 
in The Sunday School Times, about the symbolism of numbers, 
the significance and analysis of the number forty ? 

As seventy is the multiple of seven and ten, and so 
stands for completeness according to the divine plan, 
forty is the multiple of four and ten, and so, stands for 
completeness according to the standard of earth, or the 
present world, This world is represented by four; as 
when we speak of the four quarters of the globe, or the 
four winds of. heaven. Numerical completeness is rep- 
resented by the ten digits; and we so employ it when we 
speak of fulness.or of goodness as tehfold. Hence, to 
speak of four times ten, or forty, is to indicate a numeri- 
cal completeness in the sphere of this world’s action. 
In other words, whilé seventy would indicate fulness as 
God sees it, forty indicates fulness as man wotld ‘see it. 
Therefore, to say that a man passed forty years in one 
sphere, or that a king reigned forty years, would. be 
equivalent to saying that he lived a life in that special 
service; and if a man were spoken of as living forty 
yeats in one sphere, and forty years in another sphere, 
and yet forty years in another sphere, it would be equiv- 
alent to saying that he lived, as it were, three lives in 
one, that he had a threefold experience among men, 
that he had practically'done the work of three genera- 
tions. Among the Arabs in northern and central Africa, 
the use of the term “forty years” has been thought by 
some travelers to mean thé same as “a century;” and 
when those Arabs have told of venerable men among 
them who have already lived three or five such cycles, 
they have been understood to claim a corresponding age 
in centuries for these veterans. But it would seem that 
the term “forty years” as thus employed meansa completed 
period of experience. A glance at a Bible concordance 
will show how frequently the term forty years appears 
in the sacred narrative as covering a completed life 
period; as where Moses has three such separate stages 
in his life labors, and the Israelites are called to pass one 
such term in their life training in the wilderness, 


Every great truth is liable to be misapprehended 
through a one-sided view of it. Unless it is looked at 
in its entirety, it may even fail of seeming to be true. 
Therefore it is that any important truth needs to be 
restated in different ways for different minds, A fresh 
illustration of this is furnished in the eall of a Connecti- 
cut mother for added light on the duty of forgetting to 
be conscious of sacrifices as sacrifices for the sake of 
those whom we love. She says: 

In one of your editorials I notice these words: “‘ But if a mother 
is conscious of her loving ministry to her‘children as a series 
of sacrifices of her personal interest and comfort, she is so' far 
lacking in the soul of a true mother.” ‘Would, then, a woman 
who found her highest enjoyment in caring for home, husband, 
and chiJdren, who desired no other occupation, such as reading, 
painting, writing, ete..—would she be your ideal mother? Or 
would one who felt within her the love for reading, the ability 
to paint or write, if only she had the time, but who gave up 
cheerfuliy these longings, feeling that in tending baby, earing 
for children and the wants of a home, there was a sacrifice, but 
one which she cheerfully rendered for her dear ones,—would 
such a one lack ini so far the soul of a true mother? 

The main thought of the editorial paragraph above 
referred to was that “the sacrifices that love prompts are 
self-forgetful sacrifices; and self-forgetfulness includes 
a forgetfulness of the fact of self-forgetfulness.” Its idea 
was that one’s absorption in the object of his affection 
causes him to lose sight of the cost of his devotedness; 
and so far its declarations must be accepted as the truth. 
Yet. there may be a conscious struggling against the 
hindrances to self-forgetfulness, even while the whole 
purpose of the being is in the directioMof self-forgetful- 
ness. Thus the bravest soldier has to battle with the 
fears that grow out of his instinct of danger, in all his 
efforts at duty-doing in the hour of greatest peril. Yet 
if a soldier is intent on a mission of duty which for the 
moment absorbs his whole being, he just then forgets 
that he has any fears to control. If, indeed, he were to 
give prominence even in hig thoughts to his sense of 
danger, he would so far lose ‘sight of the object of his 
mission, and fail to be brave in its pursuit. So it is with 
a true mother. She has to struggle with her love of ease, 
or with her personal tastes and natural preferences, i® 
all her duty-doing as a mother. But if she hears the 
sharp cry of her child in suffering or need, and stops to 
think how much she will have to give up in order to 
reach that child for its help, she just so far falls short of 
the true mother for the time being. And so it is in every 
sphere of self-forgetfulness through love. The sacrifices 
which the loving one makes are forgotten throtigh. the 


surpassing love which prompts those sacrifices, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 
BY M. F. BUTTS. 


Fold thy hands, tired world, the Sabbath comes; 
Thy God remembers thee, 

Thy weariness, thy weakness, and thy wo; 
For one day sets thee free. 


For one day breaks the bond by labor sealed ; 
Strikes off the chains of greed ; 

Calls to his holy presence rich and poor, 
Equal in human need. 


Gives to the child its father; at the hearth 
Renews the arid soul 

With breaths of sweet affections, wins the heart 
From the week’s harsh control. 

As mists from mountain waters shower the plain 
Till blossoms star the sod, 

The Sabbath brings to thee, O panting world! 
Dew from the heights of God. 


North Conway, N. H. 





WHO WERE THE PHILISTINES? 


BY ISAAC H, HALL, PH.D., LITT.D. 


The answer to this question comes principally, and at 
the same time most trustworthily, from the Bible. The 
most noted hero of the Philistines was one who “ defied 
the armies of the living God,” and their chief place in 
actual history was that of oppressors of the chosen people. 
In consequence they became for ages a proverb and syno- 
nym for the enemies of all good, till excellent writers 
came to confound the proverb with the historical char- 
acters, and a later confusion resulted which is incredible 
to one who does not read the post-biblical writings of 
good and sober fathers—in Latin and Greek and Syriac. 
Add to this the “text-critical” fact, that the sacred 
Scriptures have descended incomparably less affected by 
the accidents of time than other writings, so that we know 
them with an exactness immeasurably superior to that 
found in other sources, and we have a twofold reason for 
clinging closely to the Scriptures, in cases where a blank 
or an interpretation might seem easier to be supplied from 
an outside record. Irrespective of inspiration, the Bible 
is reasonably the test of other testimony, however fash- 
ionable‘the converse of that proposition may grow to be 
in sundry quarters, In the later periods, too, perhaps 
even before the Christian era (though Reland seems to 
think otherwise), the name “ Philistines ” is confounded 
with its other form, the Palestinians or Palaestinians, as 
if ‘all who inhabited the Roman province of Palest*e 
were, at some time or other, the same as the Philistines. 

The name “ Philistines” seems tomean “ wanderers,” in 
the sense of emigrants or immigrants. Their common 
name in the Septuagint, Ad/ophuloi, “ of another tribe,” 
or “of other descent,” seems to denote the same thing. 
This word is not at all synonymous with the ethna, the 
“nations,” or Gentiles as distinct from ¢he nation Israel, 
although it is once so used, by way of euphemism, in the 
only place where it occurs in the New Testament (Acts 
10: 28), where Peter is speaking to Cornelius in the 
spirit of fresh abandonment of Jewish prejudice. It is 
explained by Theodoret, for instance, that “ the divine 
Scripture calls the Philistines ad/ophuloi not as being of 
the same tribes as other Gentiles, but as being on the 
one hand of other far distant ones, and on the other 
hand not only neighbors but also dwelling in the midst” 
[of the Israelites]. 

_ In Genesis 10: 14 we have the first notice of their 
emigration; the passage stamping them as emigrants 
from the Casluhim, descendants of Mizraim, and (inferen- 
tially) of a language akin to the Assyrian. . In Deute- 
ronomy 2%: 24 the inhabitants of Gaza, then Philistines, 
are called “ Caphtorim, who came forth out of Caphtor,” 
and destroyed the Avvim, and dwelt in their stead. In 
Jeremiah 47 : 5 the Philistines are “the remnant of the 
isle (or, sea-coast) of Caphtor.” All these passages 
together, and the substantial repetition of the first of them 
in 1 Chronicles 1 ; 12, indicate that the Philistines origi- 
nally came to the southern coast of Palestine as emigrants 
from the Casluhim and Caphtorim, which were sea-coast 
and island settlements, offshoots and borders, of the Egyp- 
tians, and tolerably near of kin to the Assyrians. 

All this is confirmed by what we know of their lan- 
guage. The names of their cities and places, and the 
names of their men, are Semitic (in the broader sense of 
the term, including the Hamitic), in which now and then 
an Egyptian characteristic is to be recognized. The 

Philistines and the Israelites seem to have understood 

_one another without an interpreter, from Abraham’s 
time down. 


widely received opinion that Caphtor was the island 

of Crete. The “Cherethites” of 1 Samuel 30: 14 and 

Zephaniah 2: 5 seem to be Philistines; the “ Cherethites 

and Pelethites” under David (2 Sam. 8: 18, and other 

places), however distinct from each other, seem to be 

Philistines in national origin ; and the name “ Chereth- 

ites,” in the spelling of the original language, answers to 

“Cretans.” These and kindred considerations form a 

large portion of the argument to prove that Crete was 

Caphtor. (Sundry targumic passages, and passages in 

the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac, make Caphtor to be 

“Cappadocia” and its islands!) Add to this the fact 

that Herodotus speaks of the inhabitants of Palestine as 

descendants of barbarians who originally emigrated from 

Crete, that the Greek and Roman writers, especially the 

later ones, either sustain or repeat this view, while some 
of them identify the great Jupiter of Crete with the chief 
deity of the Philistines (calling him “‘ Marna,” ignorant 
that it is nothing but “our Lord,” a variety of Baal), 

and we have a very respectable showing in that direc- 

tion. Yet the probability is that this view “ puts the 
cart before the horse,” and needs only a slight adjust- 
ment in order to pull in the other direction; in the 
island Crete we may have the name of a larger original 
whole applied to a part, and perhaps to a traveled part; 
all which would only add clearness and force to the other 
view. “Cyprus” might pass for Caphtor without any 
severe philological or ethnological wrenches; although 
there would be many difficulties to get rid of. It is 
extremely probable that both views find a sort of recon- 
ciliation in considering that the Semitic and Hamitic 
races (chiefly) peopled the principal islands and coasts 
of almost all the eastern Mediterranean, long before 
Javan’s descendants obtained their strongest foothold as 
Greeks (or Pelasgi, etc.); and in that very early period 
the Philistines peopled their Palestinian strip and their 
portion of the Negeb. Remains of such ancient settlers 
we do not find, at least not in any appreciable if recog- 
nizable amount, in that old home; for the Phenician 
remains are entirely distinct and different, besides being 
far later. The mingling of settlements, and perhaps of 
races and laws, in the larger islands of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, is a problem not yet, perhaps never to be, 
solved; nor do we yet know how to use rightly all the 
data at hand. 

, A- much debated question meets us respecting the 
identity or not of the Philistines of the time of Abraham 
and Isaac with those of the time of Joshua. For my 
part, I see very little solid argument in the attempts to 
show that they were a different people, and I think that 
the debate has not elicited as much light on the general 
subject as there should have been in a discussion having 
really two sides, The debate seems finally to resolve 
itself into the question whether it was possible for a peo- 
ple presenting the outline picture (is it entire or partial ?) 
of the Philistines of the time of Isaac, to have come—in 
the short lapse of time—to fit well the other picture pre- 
sented in the books of Judges and Samuel. The ques- 
tion is more than answered by asking a like question 
respecting Israel. It would not be strange for the Philis- 
tine rulers of (at least the western portion of) the Negeb, 
who came originally from the sea-coast, even if they had 
been all nomads in the time of Isaac, to have spread up 
northwards for twenty-odd miles of a strip of sea-shore, 
and built there powerfukcities, and to have become too 
strong for the exodus to be made through them—all in 
the space of some four hundred and odd years, But 
they did have cities in Isaac’s time, If I am not mis- 
taken, it is now pretty generally agreed that the Philis- 
tines were the same people throughout the Old Testament 
history, without any prolepsis of the writer of the Book 
of Genesis. The general indication, too, is that the 
Philistines held a large portion of the Negeb, or South, 
quite down to the time of David (see, for example, 1 Sam. 
30 : 1, 14, 16), and always kept herdsmen there. 

The religion of the Philistines, though not a little in 
obscurity for lack of present data, and still more so from 
the various interpretations of the data we have, was 
doubtless at most essential points connected with that of 
their pagan neighbors. In Gaza, Ashdod, and other 
cities, they worshiped Dagon, which was either the 
Assyrian fish deity or a grain deity, or both; for the 
written authorities favor the second supposition, while 
alj th sources of inference together favor the first. Baal- 
zebub (or zebul) the Lord of Insects (or, by a quip, of 
Filth)—a very natural deity in the pantheon of those 
countries—was worshiped in Ekron; and he was prob- 
ably nothing more than the common Baal with a special 
or local title, like Zeus A pomyius or Hercules Apomyius 
(that is, the fly-ridder), or Artemis Paralia (that is, 
Diana of the sea-shore),andsoon. They also worshiped 





However, it is scarcely proper to pass over the former 


RS emma 


31 0). According to the profane writers, Dagon itself 
was sometimes a female (“‘ had a female principle” is, I 
believe, the dignified way of expressing it) under the 
name of Atergatis or Derceto, though these names 
appear in languages foreign to the Philistines, and the 
cult rests upon foreign testimony. Derceto’s image was. 
that ofa mermaid. I must heresay, however, that those 
who rest, fur this part of the subject, upon quotations 
from Lucian, go widely astray; in plain English, make 
egregious fools of themselves, Lucian’s treatises on the 
Syrian goddess, and the kindred ones, are some of his 
very funniest performances, and it would insult his wit 
and his memory to take them as fact. As well quote 
Knickerbocker for the sober history of New York City. - 
Divination and magic flourished among the Philistines 
(see Isa. 2:6; 2 Kings 1: 2-6, among other passages), 
but probably no more than among other peoples. 
Judges 16 : 23-31, however we may understand the 
details, shows what great and sumptuous temples they 
had, Though that important temple was at Gaza, their 
great seaport, there was a place of Dagon at Ashdod, 
some years later, considerable enough to be the place of 
triumph over the captive ark of God. 

In later ages, before the Philistines passed out of 
history to take their place as a perpetual allegory, the 
Syrian rulers imposed upon them deities of another 
descent, about which we need not inquire. 

The chief cities of the Philistines were Gaza, still 
existing under its old name, though perhaps it has crept 
a little away from its old site; Ashkelon, some four or 
five miles north,—so late as the time of the Crusaders 
deserving the title of the “ Bride of Syria,” but now a 
deserted ruin; a few miles north of this, Ashdod, the 
Azotus of the New Testament; with Gath and Ekron, 
whose sites are not so certain. Depending somewhat 
upon agriculture (see Judg. 15% 5, as well as the note of 
“villages” of the former inhabitants, Deut. 2: 23), and 
probably keeping herds in the Negeb from the time of 
Isaac down (2 Chron. 17: 11 is perhaps in point for this, 
certainly for agriculture), able to receive those fleeing 
from famine (2 Kings 8: 1), practicing the useful manu- 
factures to a very considerable extent (1 Sam. 13: 19, and 
a number of other passages), they doubtless engaged in 
commerce, furnishing the Palestinian seaports (road- 
steads) for the sea traffic from Egypt, and also occupying 
alike position on land, Nothiug shows, however, that 
they were traders like the Phoenicians, Yet, according 
to Joshua 16 : 45-47, their towns and villages extended 
quite down to El-Arish, the “river of Egypt;” and the 
mention’ (v. 47) of “the great sea” hints at quite an 
extension of these villages inland, into the Negeb. (In 
this region was Gerar, whose identification with Umm 
el-Jerar is scarcely questioned.) Through these villages 
dependent upon Gaza a stream of commerce with Egypt 
would naturally flow. ; 

But, although all history is made up of wars and 
fightings, since peace and prosperity are uneventiul, the 
Philistinés-seem peculiarly marked out in the Bible and 
in outside history as a people given to war, eminent for 
invading and plundering in a part of the world where 
incursions and robbery were as noble paths to honor anl 
glory and wealth as they ever were in medizvual Europe, 
Their five rulers (of the five principal cities) were plainly 
not political governors alone, but more especially leaders 
in war. Their kings, often mentioned iu the Bible, were 
probably either these same rulers, or a variation of them, 
or Officials of subordinate and local power. While the 
Philistines were troubling Israel in the time of the 
judges, if not earlier, they seem to have been engaged 
in a successful war against the Phoenicians, one result of 
which, according to Justin, was to cause Tyre to be built 
on its island, for security. Not far from the same period, 
they, with allies, were engaged in a naval conflict with 
Egypt. Not only were they Israel’s terrible enemy and 
oppressor till David broke down their supremacy, but 
they appear again and again, either alone or with allies, 
in greatly recovered strength, after the division of Israel 
into two kingdoms, as any concordance wi!l show. The 
Assyrian records reveal them as a stout and warlike 
people. We greatly desire to read the other side of the 
story when Bin-nirar says that he conquered Philistia, 
when Tiglath-pileser says that he took Gaza, when 
Sargon destroyed Gaza and other cities, when Senna- 
cherib conquered some more, and Esarhaddon subdued 
the country of the Philistines as an item and incident of 
his general conquest of Egypt and Western Asia. An 
elastic people, truly, to spring back so often and so 
strong from the bendings down of repeated conquests, 
and that, too, without having finally to yield to captive 
removal, like their neighbor Israel. It took Psam- 
metichus, as Herodotus relates, twenty-nine years to re- 





a series of female deities, the Astarte tribe (see 1 Sam. 


duce Gaza by siege. But Gaza was taken again by a later 
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‘sialash (Jer. 47: 1), again by Cambyses, and again: ‘by 


Alexander the Great. The Philistine cities suffered the 
tps and downs of war for a long time still. The tenth 
and eleventh chapters of 1 Maccabees show the Philistines 
in their last struggles with Israel, the latter having also 
come almost to the brink of political ruin. At last, 
under the power of the Romans, their cities began to 
prosper again; but by this time the Philistines appear 
to have become amalgamated with other nations to such an 
extent that they can scarcely be called a distinct people. 
They have melted away, melted into the rest of the Eastern 
world, leaving no history save that which was necessarily 
preserved by their being other people’s enemies. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 





SYRIA :—A MUD-MAP EXERCISE FOR 
A BOYS’ MISSION BAND. 


BY V. F.-P, 


(This exercise is to be used with a mud or putty map, 
modeled on a board about three feet square, covered 
with oilcloth, strips of wood about an inch high around 
the whole. The oil-cloth can be colored with water- 
color paint for the ocean or great lakes; blue worsted is 
used for the rivers; flour represents snow on lofty moun- 
tains; brass-headed nails mark the cities, while candles 
are fixed for the mission stations, to be lit when they are 
mentioned. The dialogue given here ought to be varied 
so as to include special mention of the denominational 
miasions in which the band is most interested, The 
whole makes a most impressive exercise. ] 

Louis.—Syria is the best possible country for a De- 
cember meeting, boys; isn’t it? Just think of what 
happened there more than eighteen hundred years ago! 
What would we be withgut the Saviour, who was born 
there? And just think what Christianity has done for 
us! I suppose we have all been hunting up a lot of items 
for to-night. Let us see what we know of the Holy Land. 

CHARLEY.—It is always hard for me to remember 
how small that little strip of country at the east of the 
Mediterranean is,—not four hundred miles long, and 
never wider than eighty miles, It could be contained 
more than five times in Pennsylvania. Yet what a 
wonderful Light first shone there !—a Light that to-day is 

inning to penetrate to the remotest places of the earth, 


WARD,—It seems strange that that country should | ' 


to-day be so badly off. Why, there are few roads where 
wheeled vehicles can go; in fact, there is gnly. one good 
wagon road, and that is from Jerusalem to Jaffa, forty 
miles. 

Bry.—Don’t you remember what Micah says? “I 
have made thee desolate because of thy sins, Thou shalt 
eat, but not be satisfied; and thy humiliation shall be 
in the midst of thee. ‘Thou shalt sow, but shalt not reap. 
And ye shall bear the reproach of my people.” That is 
just what has happened to: Palestine. 

Louis.—Edward, do you know what people are living 
there to-day?” 

Epwarp.—They are Arabs, They call themselves 
“QOulad el Arab,” or “Children of the Arabs.” Those 
living in cities are half civilized, and the Bedween are 
those living in the desert, They have fine horses and 
camels, live in tents, and are nomads, roving from place 
to place, The Ottoman Government rules the land. 

Ben.—And their religion is Muhammadan, Druse, 
and nominal Christian (Maronite, Greek, and Greek 
Catholic). The Druses have a weird, mystical religion, 
of which little is known, The Bedween ar€ Moslems, 
but have almost no religion. 

CHARLEY.—Why is it so hard to Christianize the 
Muhammadans? 

Louis.—Their laws are so strict. Ifone should become 
a Christian, he can be ordered to join the army, and 
then sent off to some distant country; and, of course, he 
never is heard of again. A number of converts have 
been made, but most of them have. had to. leave. the 
country. But there are many secret inquirers, and so 
many Bibles have been scattered over the land that 
their influence is being felt. You see, the Turkish 
officials, secretly reading them, cannot help contrasting 
their own religion, which is so cruel, with ours, and-ours 
never suffers, 

* Epwarp,—How can they manage to read the Bible? 

Bey.—Oh! all Mubammadans must read Arabic, in 
which the Koran is written, It is familiar to one hun- 
dred and eighty-five million people, It is spoken by 
about sixty millions. And the missionaries began, almost 
a8 soon as they arrived there, in 1823, to translate the 
Bible into Arabic. It is a perfect translation, not even 
a misplaced vowel, or the book would not be entitled to 
respect. Last year the Sultan put his seal on thirty-two 


editions, so they have free circulations, 





Lovis.—The missionary press at Bayroot is publishing 
these Bibles. They print about twenty million pages a 
year. Let us light a large candle for the place that is 
sending its light so far. 

CHARLEY.—You know, Bayroot is the most flourishing 
and prosperous city in the East. It used to be enclosed 
in walls. It is very picturesque, and the snow-capped 
mountains of Lebanon rise directly behind it. There are 
many fine buildings. 

Ben.—They have some funny customs, though, One 
of the queerest is oiling the babies. 

Epwarp.—That’s a queer thing to do! 
do it? 

Ben.—First the nurse sticks her finger down the 
baby’s throat, to clear the passage; then she cracks all 
the joints, to see that none are left out; then she moves 
all its limbs around in a sort of gymnastic style, to see 
that they are in working order. After this she washes 
it in strong brine, and then covers its tender body with 
a mixture of oil and basil, especially oVer the joints, so 
that they may never be sore. For about a month it 
must be oiled and powdered every day. It is wrapped 
up in a long strip of muslin, three or four inches wide 
and ten feet long, which is wound tightly around it from 
the neck to the heels, and holds the arms close to the 
sides, It can be slung over the back, or carried like a 
stick on the arm. 

EpWArpD.—Yes; and they are only glad when a boy 
is born. When a girl baby comes, they lament forty 
days. Girls and women are abused, beaten, and brutally 
treated, and there is no life possible to them but one of 
drudgery and hard work, 

Lovis.—What strange houses they must haye! The 
rich ‘build with no outside windows, but a beautiful 
court, with a pond, a tank of water, and trees, is inside. 
The pleasantest part of a Syrian house in warm weather 
is the roof. It is flat, with a railing—or battlement, 
rather—around it; and there the family sit, and often 
sleep. 

Breny.—The houses of the common people are stranger. 
They are built of stone, piled together without mortar 
to keep them firm. For a roof, logs are laid across and 
covered with earth a foot thick. As they are often on a 
hillside, sheep, cattle, and donkeys walk right on them, 
and) shake the dirt down on the people below. 
CHARLEY,—Yes, and the roof is so low that they have 
a saying, “If aman wants to stand up, he can go out of 
doors.” At one end of the room the floor is a little 
higher than the rest, with a trough around that part. 
On the higher part the people live, and on the lower the 
animals; and they eat out of the trough. 

EpWARD.—They don’t have any furniture but mats to 
sleep on, a tray to eat from, and a few wooden plates and 
spoons. They sit around the tray when they eat their 
meal of stewed camel, or a pottage with olives and rice, 
or cooked figs; and every one helps himself with his 
fingers out of the dish. Their evening lamp is a saucer 
of oil with a piece of wick lying over one edge. 

Ben.—Who were the first American missionaries, 
Louis ? 

Lovuis.—They were Messrs. Bird and Goodell, who 
reached Syria in October, 1823. 

EpWARD.—We do not know what we shall doin the 
future, but don’t you think we all could do more now to 
spread this Light? It takes lots of prayers and money. 
I suppose we all could pray more and give more. 

Ben.—Don’t you remember that line, “‘Some can go; 
most can give; all can pray”? 

CuHARLEY.—Let us make a Christmas gift this year of 
more money and prayer. It is all we can do yet. And 
let us try and interest all we can in this grand work. 

Louis.—If we should work all the rest of our lives for 
Christ, it would be little enough to do for the King’s 
Son, who left his home to suffer and die for us. We want 
to keep these lights burning and increasing. Do you 
think we are all doing our best for our risen Lord and 
Saviour? 

Germantown, Pa. ; 


How do they 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—_—~>——_——_ 
A LITTLE GOODY-GOODY. * ¢ 


BY HELEN CHAUNCEY. 


I’m tired to death 
We'll play at steeple- 


“ Let’s make up a new game, girls; 
of the old ones! T’ll tell you. 


chasing with chairs from the school-room. It’ll be lots. 


of fun! Here, Henrietta, you run and bring ‘em out, 
That’s a dear!” ‘ 

Henrietta’s ready little feet trotted up the steps, and 
into the cosy school-room, now empty of teacher and 





pupils; for it was the interval of recess. Arranging the 
chairs she brought at unequal distances, Meta Forrest, 
whose restless brain had evolved the new amusement, 
exclaimed : 

“ Now this is what I call -no end jolly! For we may 
really break our necks, if not our legs; and that makes 
it all the more exciting. Now listen, girls! The first 
chair is a five-barred gate, the next is a ditch, and the 
last four are hurdles. Every one who jumps must go on 
a dead run to clear them. Now, who'll begin?” 


* T’ll never do it in the world,” said Henrietta; “ for 
my legs are too short!” 

“Oh, yes! youcan. It isn’t always the biggest horses 
that dothe best. Play you werea Shetland pony, Henny; 
and, after you’ve seen us all jump, you can come last and 
try, at allevents. Who starts first? ” 

“You, of course, Meta. We'll all come after you,” 
said Carry Northrop, who was quiet enough during 
school hours, but always Meta’s second in daring on 
the playground. Sis 

“Come on then in order. I first, Carry next, and the 
rest of you after. All ready! One, two, three, away!” 
and she flew like a deer from the starting-point, clearing 
the first three obstacles with ease, leaving a breadth. of 
her dress on the fourth, and bounding over the remain- 
ing chairs with the screech of a wild Indian, 

The others followed in turn, each incurring Pe 
either of body or clothes, —ail except Henrietta, the 
youngest and smallest of the group, who cleared each 
chair like a squirrel, and was received with a chorus of 
approval. 

“Tt’s just like you, Henny! 
thing well,” said Carry. 

“No chance for any one when she’s round,” exclaimed 
Meta, patting her on the back. “She's our goody- 
goody girl!” 

Just then the school-room bell sounded, and Carry 
said in a low voice: 

“Don’t tell Miss Pierson what we were playing, girls! 
She might not like it.” 

“ But I must if she asks me,” replied honest Henrietta, 

“No, you needn’t, little marplot | ” gaid Meta, “Tell 
her we were sitting in the chairs.” 

“That would be fibbing, and I can’t,” ’ faltered Hen- 
rietta. “Oh dear! there’s the bell again! What shall 
I.do?.” bite Ws 

“ Hold your tongue ; that’s all,” anewered Carry. 
“Miss Pierson won’t ask you. Only don’t be a goose, 
Henrietta! Hurry up,—can’t you?” and, pushing the 
smaller girl before her, she entered the school-room, 
and, seating herself at her desk, began to study. = 

The other. girls followed, and Henrietta. was relieved 
that Miss Pierson made no immediate mention of their 
disheveled appearance, But after the signal had been 
given for dismissal, she said ; 

“T saw you engaged in very dangerous play this morn- 
ing that risked both life and limb. Moreover, chairs 
were taken from the school-room without my permission. 
This must not happen again, and I forbid you to amuse 
yourselves in such reckless fashion.” 

“Mean old thing!” whispered Meta to her desk com- 
panion, Edith Wilson, “I'll be even with her; see if 
I don’t!” 

At recess the next day Meta*drew from her pocket 
pieces of rope of various lengths, and, tying them: to 
posts and trees on the playground, she exclaimed: 

“There, girls! we can play at steeple-chasing all the 
same, and Miss Pierson be none the wiser!” 

None ventured to oppose the ruling spirit, but each 
looked askance at the other, when Henrietta, her chubby 
face aglow with earnest purpose, said, while her voice 
trembled at her own dering: 

“Tt isn’t right to play steeple-chasing, ‘cause | Miss 
Pierson told us. not to!” 

“No, she didn’t!” retorted Meta, 
steeple-chasing! ” 

“But it’s dangerous all the same; and I iniaes she 
wouldn’t like it,” pleaded Henrietta, 

“You don’t know anything about it! You’re nothing 
but a baby!” sneered Meta/ 

“She is right, though,” said Carry; “and I, for one, 
shall not play.” 

“Nor I! NorI!” echoed several voices, 

“Well, Miss Goody-goody, I hope you're satisfied, 
now you've spoiled all our fun!” And Meta walked of 
to a distant part: of the playground. 

“ Never mind, Henny,” whispered Carry. “You did 
right, and made us al} feel ashamed of ourselves. If we 
were all as honest and true as you are, we should be 


You always do every- 


“ Not this bind of 


better girls; and I think we ought to be glad that we° 


have such a dear little goody-goody in the school,” 
New Haven, Cona. ' 
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—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1888.] 


HELPS. 

















1. October 7.—The Commission of Joshua. Josh, 1: 1-9 
2. October 14.—Crossing the Jordan Josh. 3 : 5-17 
3. October 21.—The Stones of Memorial............c00fecseceeeees Josh, 4 : 10-24 
4, October 28.—The Fall of Jericho... Josh. 6 : 1-16 
5. November 4.—Defeat at Ai Josh, 7 : 1-12 
6. November 11.—Caleb’s Inheritance..............ccceccsseecee eeeneeee Josh, 14: 5-15 
7. November 18.—Helping One Another...........004+ Josh, 21 : 43-45 ; 22: 1-9 
‘gs. November 25.—The Covenant Renewed Josh, 24 : 19-28 
9. December 2.—Israel Under Judges...............ccccceseeeee ... Judg. 2; 11-23 
10. December 9.—Gideon's Army......... Judg, 7 :1-8 
ll. December 16.—Death of Samson............... Judg. 16 : 21-31 


12, December 23.—Ruth’s Choice 








st oceen Ruth 1 ; 16-22 





13. December 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 


Missionary Lesson. Psa. 67 : 1-7. 


Num. 6; 1-4; or, 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, 


TitLeE: DEATH OF SAMSON. 
LESSON TEXT. 


Memory verses, 29, 30.) 


(Judg. 16 : 21-31. 
COMMON VERSION. 

21 J But the Phi-lis’tines took 
him, and put out his eyes, and 
bronght him down to Ga’zagand 
bound him with fetters of brass; 
and he did grind in the prison 
house. 

22 Howbeit the hair of his head 
began to grow again after he was 
shaven. 

23 Then the lords of the Phi-lis’- 
tines gathered them together for 
to offer a great sacrifice unto 
Da’gon their god, and to rejoice: 
for they said, Our god hath de- 
livered Sim/son our enemy into 
our hand. 

24 And when the people saw 


him, they praised their god: for |_ 


they said, Our god hath delivered 
into our hands our enemy, and 
the destroyer of our country, 
which slew many of us. 

25 And it came to pass, when 
their hearts were merry, that they 
said, Call for Sim/’son, that he 
may make us sport. And they 
called for Si&im/son out of the 
prison house; and he made them 
sport; and they set him between 
the pillars. 

26 And Sim/’son said unto the 
lad that held him by the hand, 
Suffer me that I may feel the pil- 
lars whereupon the house stand- 
eth, that I may lean upon them. 

27 Now the house was full of 
men and women; and all the 
lords of the Phi-lis’tines were 
there; and there were upon the 
roof about three thousand men 
and women, that beheld while 
Sim/’son made sport. 

28 And SAm/‘son called unto the 
Lorp, and said, O Lord Gop, re- 
member me, 1 pray thee, and 
strengthen me, I pray thee, only 
this once, O God, that 1 may be 
at once avenged of the Phi-lis’- 
tines for my two eyes. 

29 And Sim/son took hold of the 
twomiddle pillars upon which the 
house stood, and on which it was 
borne up, of the one with bis right 
hand, and of the other with his 
left. 

80 And Sim/’/son said, Let me 
die with the Phi-lis’tines. And 
he bowed himself with all his 
might; and the house fell upon 
the lords, and upon all the people 
that were therein. So the dead 
which he slew at his death were 
more than they.which he slew in 
his life. 

81 Then his brethren and all 
the house of his father came 
down, and took him, and brought 
him up, and buried him between 
Z0o/rah and Esh’ta-6l in the bury- 
ingplace of Ma-n6’ab his father. 


DECEMBER 16, 1888. 


REVISED VERSION. 

21 And the Philistines.laid hold 

on him, and put out his eyes; 

and they brought him down 
to Gaza, and bound him with 

fetters of brass; and he did 

grind in the prison house. 

22 Howbeit the hair of his head 

began to grow again after he 

was shaven, 

238 And the lords of the Philis- 
tines gathered them together 
for to offer a great sacrifice 
unto Dagon their god, and to 
rejoice: for they said, Our god 
hath delivered Samson our 

24 enemy into our hand. And 

when the people saw him, 

they praised their god: for 
they said, Our god hath de- 
livered into our hand our 
enemy, and the destroyer of 
our country, which hath slain 

25 many of us. And it came to 
pass, when their hearts were 
merry, that they said, Call for 
Samson, that he may make us 
sport. And they called for 
Samson out of the prison 
house; and he made sport be- 
fore them : and they set him 

26 between the pillars. And Sam- 
son said untotthe lad that held 
him by the hand, Suffer me 
that 1 may feel the pillars 
whereupon the house resteth, 
that I may lean upon them. 

27 Now the house was tullof Men 
and women; and all the lords 
of the Puilistines were there; 
and there were upon the roof 
about three thousand men and 
women, that beheld while Sam- 

28 son made sport. And Samson 
called unto the LorD, and said, 
O Lord GoD, remember me, I 
pray thee, and strengthen 
me, I pray thee, oniy this 
once, O God, that I may !be 
at once avenged of the Philis- 

29 tines for my, two eyes. And 
Samson took hold of the two 
middle pillars upon which the 
house rested, and leaned upon 
them, the one with his right 
hand, and the other with his 

30 left. And Samson said, Let 
me die with the Philistines. 
And he bowed himself with 
all his might; and the house 
feil upon the lords, and upon 
all the people that were there- 
in, Sothe dead which he s'ew 
at his death were more than 
they which he slew in his life. 

31 Then his brethren and all the 
house of his fathercamedown, 
atid took him, and brought 
him up, and buried him be- 
tween, Zorah and -Eshtaol in 
the buryingplace of Manoah 





And he judged Is’ra-el twenty 
years, 





1Or, be avenged. 


(twice) in verse 30. 


. for one of my two ey “ 

The American G omimittee would omit i for” before “ to offer” in verse 
23, and would substitute “who” for “ 
“the LorpD” and tor “Gop” in verse 28, and ‘ * whom” for “ which” 


his father. And he judged 
Israel twenty years. 


which” in verse 24, “Jel 10Vah” for 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF .THE QUARTER: God’s Promises Fulfilled. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: There failed not aught 
of any good thing which the Lord had spoken unto the house of 
dsrael; all came'to pass.—Josh. 21: 45. 


Lesson Topic: Regaining Lost Strength. 


1. Without Strength, vs. 21; 23-25. 
Lesson OUTLINE: + 2. Seeking Strength, vs. 22, 26-28. 
3. Exerting Strength, vs. 29-31. 


Dairy Home REapincs: 


M.—Judg. 16 : 21-31. Regaining lost strength. 
T.—Judg. 18 : 8-25. Samson’s parentage. 
W.—Judg. 14 : 1-20. Samson’s marriage. 
T.—Judg. 15 : 9-20. Samson and the Philistines, 
F.—Judg. 16 : 4-20. Samson and Delilah. 

§.—1 Cor. 1 : 17-31. Comfort fot the weak. 

$.—2 Cor. 12: 1-10. Strength in weakness. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. WITHOUT STRENGTH. 
1. Abused: 


The Philistines laid hold on him, and put out his eyes (21), 
sl — him forth,... and stoned him with stones (1 Kings 
213 


They wil scourge you (Matt. 10 : 17). 
In the world ye have tribulation (John 16 : 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder “itieb. 11 : 87). 


il. Imprisoned : 


They... bound him with fetters; ... he did grind in the 

prison (21), 

Herod. .. shut up John in prison (Luke 8 : 20). 

Haling men and women committed them to prison (Acts 8 ; 3). 

And wade their feet fast in the stocks (Acts 16 : 24). 

Yea, moreover of bonds aud imprisonment (Heb. 11 : 36). 

M. Ridiculed : 

He made sport before them (25). 

Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head (2 Kings 2 : 23). 

They kneeled down before h m, and mocked him (Matt. 27 : 29). 

They laughed him to scorn (Mark 5 : 40). 

Others mocking said, They are fill d with new wine (Acts 2 : 13). 

1, ‘‘ The Philistines laid hold on him, and put out hiseyes.’’ (1) The 
illustrious captive ; (2) The cruel captors ; (3) The brutal abuse. 

2. *‘Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy into our hand.” 
() The 7 god; (2) The idolaters’ foe ; (3) The idolaters’ 
triump 

3. ‘‘He made sport before them.’’ (1) The place of a) a ?) 
The occasion of rejoicing ; (3) The object of sport 
enemies triumphant; (2) God’s servant humiliated, 


II, SEEKING STRENGTH. 


1. By Renewed Allegiance : 

The hair of his head began to grow again (22 

All 2 days Ae his vow... there shall no razor ae e upon his head 
(Num. 6:5 

No razor shall come upon his head (Judg. 13 : 5). 

If I be shaven, then my strength will f° from me eg, Bo 

She called for a man, and shaved off the seven locks (Judg. ‘ie. "I9). 


ll. By Strategic Action: 

Suffer me that I may feel the pillars (26). 

They uncovered the roof ;... they let down the bed (Mark 2 : 4). 
Gane in the crowd behind, and touched nis garment (Mark 5 : 27). 


. climbed up into a sycomore tree to see him (Luke 19 : 4). 
‘the same came unto him by night (John 3 ; 2). 
i. By Earnest Prayer: 
Strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God (28). 
But now, O God, ——— thou my Renee (Neh. 6: 9). 
Wait on the Lord : be strong (Psa. 27 : 14). 
Remember me, and visit me, and ay Kat me (Jer. 15 : 15). 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
1. ‘Suffer me that I may feel the pillars.”’ (1) The pillars; (2) 
The prayer ; (3) The purpose, 
2. “Samson called unto the Lord.” (1) Samson’s dire emergency ; 
(2) Samson's fearful purpose ; (3) Samson’s earnest pray yer. 
3. *‘Remember me,...and strengthen me, I pray thee.’’ (1) 
Remembered of ‘the Lord; as (2) trengthened of the Lord; (3) 
Conquering through the Lo 


III. EXERTING STRENGTH. 
I. Self-Sacrificingly : 
Let me die with the Philistines (29). 
If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (Exod, 32 : 82). 
I ceased not to admonish . . hight and day with tears (Acts 20 : 81). 


I could wish that I my self were anathema from Christ (Rom. 9 ;: 3). 
Christ also pleased not himself (Rom. 15 : 3). 


il. Powerfully: 

He bowed himself with all his might (30). 
Go in this thy might, and save Israel (J er 4 6 ; 14). 
The people had a mind to work (Neh. 4 : 6). 


Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10 
1 press on toward the goal (Phil. 3 : 14). 
ll. Effectively : 
The dead which he slew at his death were more—(30). 
Into the land of Canaan may oe (Gen. 12 : 5). 
So we built the wall (Neh. 4 
The Lord added to them day day (Acts 2 : 47). 
" know that your labour is not vain in the ised (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
1. ‘‘ Let me die with the Philistines.” (1) The appointed doom of 
the Philistines ; (2) The accepted fate of Sa nson. 
+ Be The dead which he slew at his death were more.’’ (1) Sam- 
(2) Samson’s achievements at death. 


son’s achievements in life ; 
8. ‘His brethren... buried him.” (1) His marvelous career; (2) 


His tragic end; (3) His sad burial. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE PHILISTINES AND SAMSON, 


1. The Philistines : 


Their ancestry (Gen. 10 : 13, 14; re 1:12). 

Early home (Jer. 47 : 4; Amos 9 

Made conquest of western Canaan (Deut. 2 : 28). 

Called it Philistia (Psa. 87 : 4 ; 108 : 9). 

Ruled by five lords (Josh. 13 :'3; Judg. 3:3; 1 Sam. 6: 16). 
Occupied various cities (1 Sam. 6: 17). 

Were eminently warlike (1 Sum. 13: 5; 17 : 1-11 ; 2:1, 
Given to the Israelites (Josh. 13 ; 1, 2; 15 : 20, 45-47). 


2. Samson: 
A deliverer from the Philistines (Judg. 18:5; 1 Sam. 7 : 18). 
Intermarried with the Philistines ~ g. 14: 1,1 10). 
Slew thirty near Ashkelon a? 219). 
Burnt their fruits (Judg. 15: 
Avenged on them his wife’s amber (Judg. 15 : 6-8). 
Slew a thousand Philistines Wate. 15 : 14-17). 
Overcome by them (Judg. 16 : 21). 
Avenged on them at his death (J udg. 16 : 26-30), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The wonderful story of Gideon’s campaign is narrated in 
Judges 7:9to8:21. But while the land had rest during 
his days (Judg. 8 : 28), the spoils he had received were per- 
verted to idolatrous uses, and another relapse to heathenism 
followed after his death (Judg. 8 : 29-35). 

The short, bloody, and tumultuous reign of Abimelech his 
son is described in Chapter 9. Two judges, Tola and Jair, 
are named in Judges 10: 1-5, and the remainder of the 
chapter describes the cruel oppression of the entire people 


and his vow, with its sad result, are narrated in Chapter 11. 
An internecine war followed between the Ephraimites and 
the Gileadites (Judg. 12: 1-6). The three succeeding judges 
were Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon; but in each case the period of 
rule was brief. 

The next oppression of Israel was by the Philistines. It 
lasted for “forty years” (Judg. 13:1), but it is uncertain 
how this period is reckoned. The next judge was Samson, 
of the tribe of Dan, whose birth and Nazaritic life was fore- 
told (chap. 13). His attempted marriage with a Philistine 
woman (chap. 14) led to a conflict in which he so subdued 
the Philistines as to secure temporary deliverance (chap. 15), 

His fall through Delilah is graphically depicted in ahs 5 
16 : 4-26, immediately prereding the lesson. 

The place was Gaza, near the sea-coast, about fifty miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. 

The time is near the close of the period of judges. If, as 
is probable, Samson was a contemporary of Eli, the death of 
Eli may have preceded the death of Samson, and the time 
would then be shortly before B.C. 1129. But the longer 
chronology would assign the date to a point at least forty 
years earlier. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


Samson and his contemporary Jephthah are remarkable 
illastrations of the fact that God can employ men of a very 
low grade of religious knowledge and religious life to do an 
important work in his earthiy kingdom. That he makes use 
of ungodly men as instruments to effect his holy purposes is 
a familiar truth, exemplified in the case of Joseph (Gen. 50 
20), and most signally in the crucifixion of our Lord (Acts 
2:23; 4: 27, 28). The singularity of the case of Samson 
and Jephthah is that their acts were not so much overruled 
as directed by the Lord. They were guided by his spirit 
(Judg. 11 : 29; 13: 24, 25); they were specially raised up as 
leaders and deliverers of his people; they are commended 
(Heb. 11 : 32) as examples of faith. It was in a most degen- 
erate period, when religion in Israel was at a very low ebb, 
and the people were in consequence by Gou’s just judgment 
sorely oppressed by their foes. They needed not only a spir- 
itual reformation, which these men were quite incompetent 
to effect ; an altogether different instrument was prepared 
for that purpose, namely, the prophet Samuel. But, besides 
this, they needed bold and capable leaders to humble their 
haughty foes, and to lift the people from their despondency, 
and lighten the oppression under which they groaned. Israel 
was in such abject and servile subjection to the Philistines, 
that it was impossible for Samson to rally them and: combine 
them in any concerted act of resistance (Judg. 15:11). The 
utmost that he could do was what he could accomplish single- 
handed. Tothisend he was gifted with superhuman strength, 
and appeared as the champion of Israel against their oppres- 
sors, annoying, baffling, and inflicting serious injury upon 
them, and thus contributing to prepare the way for a general 
rising of the people against the Philistines, to throw off their 
grievous yoke, And while his moral character was stained 
with the corruption of the times, and showed the debasing 
effect of intercourse with the degraded heathen around them, 
it was a recognized fact, both by friends and foes, that his 
superior strength came from the God of Israel, and was 
dependent on his observance of the Nazarite vow, which was 
made incumbent upon him from his birth. As long as he 
faithfully kept this sacred vow, God’s spirit was with him, 
and he dealt terror to the Philistines, and neither they nor 
their impotent idols could successfully resist him, 

Verse 21.—And the Philistines luid hold on him: One of the 
requirements of the Nazarite vow of special consecration to 
the Lord was that the hair should be suffered to grow during 
the entire period of the vow (Num. 6: 5; comp. Acts 18:18; 
21: 23, 24). This was, of course, symbolical, and may have 
been intended to denote two things’ As they were set apart 
to God’s service, they were in this conspicuous manner dis- 
tinguished from ordinary men by not conforming to the pre- 
vailing fashion of trimming the hair; their one concern was 
to please God, not to please men, Secondly, the hair of the 
head represented the growth, the outcome, the product, of 
their superior nature, and, in a sense, of their whole nature. 
This wag not to be clipped or abridged, but was to be kept 
sacredly for the Lord; and when the term expired for which 
the vow was made, it was to be burned upon the altar (Num. 
6:18). In like manner the Israelites. were not to prune 
their vineyards in the sabbatical year, or the year of jubilee, 
nor to gather in their grapes (Lev. 25: 4, 5,11). The pro- 
duce was the Lord’s, and was to be left in the field for any 
one to partake of that chose, as the Lord’s gifttothem. The 
Nazarite vow binding on Samson (Judg. 13 : 5), as on Samuel 
(1 Sam. 1:11), was not for a limited term, but for life. 
Samson, in his almd&t incredible folly, betrayed the secret of 
his strength to an artful and wicked woman, with whom he 
had become infatuated, but who was in league with his ene- 
mies (Judg. 16:17). Having succeeded in drawing it from 
him, she made it known to the Philistines, who took advan- 
tage of it upon the first opportunity, and shaved off his 








GoLpEN TEXT: Great men are not alway wise.—Job 32:9. 


by the Ammonites. The deliverance wrought by Jephthah, 





consecrated hair, His vow thus broken with his guilty com- 
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plicity, the divine assistance which it had pledged to him 
was withheld. The Lord departed from him (vy. 20). In 
consequence of one rash act of folly and of sin, he found him- 
self shorn of his strength, and not only unable longer to’ 
achieve anything on behalf of his people, whose champion he 
had been, but helpless in the hands of his foes and of theirs. 
—And put out his eyes: This act of barbarity and cruelty to 
foes has many parallels in ancient history (2 Kings 25 : 7). 
—And brought him down to Gaza: One of the five leading 
cities of the Philistines (1 Sam. 6:17), and the very one 
which had been the scene of one of his marvelous exploits in 
the days of his strength, whose gates he had carried off with 
the posts and bars when the attempt was made to entrap him 
(Judg. 16 : 3).—And bound him with fetters of brass: Literally, 
“twofold brass,” with an anklet for each leg. They chained 
him to cut off every chance of escape. And to complete his 
humiliation, he did grind in the prison houses The grinding 
of grain into flour was a menial occupation, performed by 
slaves (Exod. 11: 5), or in domestic. life was committed to 
women (Matt. 24:41). It was therefore counted a degrada- 
tion for a person of rank (Isa. 47: 2), and particularly so 
fora man of valiant deeds like Samson, to be put at this 
feminine occupation. 

Verse 22.—Howbeit the hair of his head began to grow again: 
His sinful breach of his vow did not cut him off from all 
further possibility. The disgraced and blinded prisoner 
could not indeed undo the past, or rid himself of the conse- 
quences of his misdeed. But he never lent himself to a 
breach of his vow again. And as the vow was thenceforth 
sacredly kept, and the outward sign of his vow once more 
appeared in his lengthening hair, poor mutilated Samson 
began to recover his strength, unsuspected by the enemies 
who triumphed in his shame. 

Verse 23.—And the lords of the Philistines: Of whom there 
were five, corresponding to the number of their capital cities 
(1 Sam. 6 : 16).—To offer a great sacrifice: The people were 
assembled to congratulate each other on the event of Samson’s 
capture, and to celebrate it by offerings of unusual number 
and magnitude.—Unto Dagon their god: The name implies 
that the deity was conceived of as partly in the form of a 
fish, which was attached to the human bust (1 Sam. 5: 3, 4). 
The humiliation of Dagon, which was found prostrate and 
broken before the ark of Jehovah in the temple at Ashdod, 
had, according to the most probable chronology, taken place 
some years before. So that they were the more jubilant and 
ready to rejoice, now that this reproach was to their view 
removed, and Dagon had vindicated himself in such a signal 
manner.—Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy into our 
hand: They attribute their unexpected success in capturing 
and disabling their formidable foe to the power of their idol. 
And thus Samson had not only disabled and disgraced him- 
self, but brought reproach upon the God of Israel; the igno- 
ble weakness of his unfaithful servant was imputed asa victory 
gained over him by a senseless idol. 

Verse 24.—And when the people saw him: The order of the 
narrative is somewhat anticipated (v. 25), so as to state in 
the outset how heartily the people were united with their 
rulers in celebrating this glad event, and in attributing it to 
their deity.— They praised their god: The deyotion of besotted 
pagans often has its lesson for those of a purer faith —The 
destroyer of our country: This may be illustrated in part by 
Judg. 15: 4, 5.— Who hath slain many of us: For example, 
Judg. 14:19; 15:8, 15, 

Verse 25.—In their hilarity they have Samson brought 
out of the prison, that they may feast their eyes upon him in 
his disabled condition, felicitating themselves that. one who 
has harmed them so much can inflict no more injury upon 
them.—That he may make us sport: They wished to be 
diverted by the spectacle of Secon blind and loaded with 
chains, and compelled to execute such movements, or perhaps 
perform such feats of strength, as his pitiless masters might 
require of him. Some have thought that he was obliged to 
play upon a musical instrument and dance, as the word here 
used sometimes denotes, as 1 Samuel 18 : 7, where it is trans- 
lated “ played.” 

Verse 26.— The lad that held him by the hand: And so served 
as his guide in his blindness—TZhat I may lean upon them: 
Is might naturally be supposed that, after the exhibition 
which he had been obliged to make of himself, he was some- 
what wearied, and needed rest. 

Verse 27.—The house: Either the temple of Dagon or 
some contiguous structare.— Was full of men and women: 
The whole body of people were gathered where they could 
most conveniently behold the spectacle, which all were 
so eager to see. The building probably consisted of little 
more than a simple roof resting upon pillars, so that those 
within had an open view on all sides—AU the lords of the 
Philistines were there: They had been active in gathering the 
assembly, and were now present to dignify it. The humilia- 
tion of their foe was of national importance. Their presence 
is specially mentioned here to enhance the greatness of the 
catastrophe that followed. The roof was likewise crowded, 
as well asthe space beneath it. The house was densely 
packed in all its parts with.as many as it could contain. 

Verse 28.—In Samson’s prayer for strength, that he might 
be avenged of the Philistines, it should be borne in mind 





that they had not only treated him personally in an inhuman 
manner, but they were cruelly oppressing the people of 
Israel, and were at this very time engaged in the act of cele- 
brating the superiority of their god over the God of Israel. 
It is not a private wrong, merely, that he would avenge; he 
would vindicate the liberties of his people and the honor of 
his God. O Lord Jehovah,...O God: This accumulation of 
divine titles indicates the earnestness of his petition, while 
they severally represent different aspects of the divine Being 
on whom he reposes his confidence. He calls him “ Lord,” 
as the supreme governor and master of all; “Jehovah,” as 
the one absolute and self-existent being, on whom all are 
dependent for their very existence, which they have derived 
from him; “God,” in Hebrew “the God,” that is, the one 
only true God in contrast with all other gods, which are such 
only in name, and not in reality, and ‘especially Baal, in 
whose honor the feast.was held, at whose temple they were 
gathered; and whose worshipers were at that very moment 
praising him for having subjected Samson to their power. 
This confession of his faith he utters in loud tones, in the 
audience of these idolaters, making his last appeal to God, 
who had strengthened him-in former times, that he would 
now strengthen him.—Only this once: A sense of. past un- 
worthiness, and of his having brought upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the Lord, and abandonment by him to the power 
of his enemies, limits his prayer; while at the same time the 
opportunity offered for vindicating at once God’s honor and 
his own, as God’s instrument, emboldens his petition.—At 
once avenged of the Philistines for my two eyes: This seems to 
me the most natural and probable sense of the original, 
though it is capable of being rendered as in the margin, “be 
avenged for one of my two eyes,” This some prefer as indi- 
cating his sense of the magnitude of the barbarous wrong 
which they had done him, which could be but half wiped out 
even by such a retribution as was now to be inflicted. The 
rabbins refine upon it by saying that the loss of one of his 
eyes could be atoned for here; the other was reserved for the 
future judgment. 

Verse 29.—And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars : 
Grasped them, encircled them with his arms.— Upon which 
the house rested: We have no means of ascertaining how this 
building was constructed, but there is little difficulty in sup- 
posing that when these central supports were withdrawn, the 
roof, which was already strained by the unusual burden upon 
it, collapsed entirely. 

Verse 30.— Let me die with the, Philistines: The morality of 
this act has sometimes been questioned as though it were a 
ease of suicide, It is,.on the contrary, an instance of :heroic 
devotion to the cause:of his country and of God, the valiant 
act which terminated his life effecting more than he had 
accomplished at any time before, and serving, in a measure, 
to relieve the stigma which rests upon him through his own 
culpable weakness. 

Verse 31.—-It is sometimes referred to as an incidental 
evidence of the consternation created .among the Philistines 
by this event, that his brethren were suffered without molesta- 
tion to remove his body and inter in their family burying- 
ground.—Between Zorah and Eshtaol (see Judg. 13 : 2, 25). 
Mentioned among the towns assigned to the tribe of Dan by 
Joshua (Josh. 19: 41), and as the starting-point of a maraud- 
ing expedition sent by. the Danites to Laish (Judg. 18: 2, 8, 11). 
—He judged Israel: Not as an ordinary judicial magistrate, 
by deciding litigated causes between man and man, but by 
redressing the wrongs of Israel, and punishing their oppres- 
sors.— Twenty years: The Philistine oppression, under which 
Samson lived, lasted for forty years (Judg. 13: 1), and was only 
effectually broken by the decisive victory gained at Mizpeh 
under Samuel (1 Sam. 7: 10,18). As this oppression had 
already commenced before Samson was born, and he only 
began to deliver Israel ont of the hands of the Philistines 
(Judg. 13: 5), but did not complete their deliverance, the 
forty years of its duration must cover his early life and his 
judgeship, and a short time beyond. It follows both that he 
must have entered upon his career as deliverer or judge 
before the age of twenty (13: 25), and that his death must have 
occurred before, but only shortly before, the battle at Mizpeh, 
which for the time broke the power of the Philistines. It is 
not improbable that the disaster at Gaza, in which Samson 
met his death, may have so disheartened the Philistines, and 
so emboldened the Israelites, as to have aided materially in 
preparing the way for Samuel’s victory. As the victory at 
Mizpeh was twenty years (1 Sam. 7: 2) and several months 
(1 Sam. 6: 1) after the capture of the ark and the death of 
Eli, these events must have occurred about the time that 
Samson began his public career, or shortly after. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. The difficulties which, at least at first sight, seem con- 
nected with the history of Samson as one of the heroes of 
faith, may’in part account for the various attempts persist- 
ently made to represent this narrative asan adaptation of the 
mythical history of Herakles, and to identify him with “the 
sun-god.” The latest and most careful investigations have 


shown the utter untenableness of this hypothesis. But our 
best evidence comes from a reverent study of the sacred 
record itself. 

For the better understanding of the subject it seems desir- 
able to realize the historical circumstances, and to form a con- 
ception of the general effect of Samson’s deeds. The first 
appearance of Samson seems to have coincided with the 
immigration from Crete of a large accession to the Philistines 
of Palestine, by which their power grew to such extent as 
even the tribe of Judah could not resist. Altogether this 
period to their final subjugation by David lasted about a 
century. -In these circumstances we can understand how, so 
long a8 Israel was in a state of disintegration, it was abso 
lutely impossible to make a stand, until with the restoration 
of religion the national unity was established under Samuel. 
Accordingly, in those early times, the contest had to be car- 
ried on, if at all, by individuals, of whom Samson was the 
great representative. We may even venture to go farther, 
and say that the main body of the-history of Samson may 
have been derived from a special work on the wars with the 
Philistines, and especially the achievements of Sanison. 
Generally speaking, it is evident that if such mighty deeds 
in the name of the Lord did not unite Israel to -a common 
stand against the Philistines in the strength of the Lord, it 
would at least to all time show what could be done by those 
who fought in the might of Jahveh,&ind so re-awaken the con- 
sciousness of what Israel was destined to be. 

2. Thus far for the general ‘aspect of this history. We 
have now to add that, so far as Samson is concerned, the main 
point in his history lies in this, that he knew himself to be 
called and set apart from his birth, and that he acted as tilled 
and impelled by the spirit of God. All this is summed up 
in his being a Nazarite by divine appointment from his birth 
onwards. Around this fact turns alike this history and its 
eternal meaning. The history of Samson might be divided 
into three periods,—that of his faithfulness to his Nazarite 
vow and fulfilment of his calling in its strength ; that of his 
abuse of the divinely bestowed power, ending with his breach 
of the Nazarite vow; and that of his final repentance and 
triumph in death. We pause to mark as exceedingly signifi- 
cant in this history, that in all these respects Samson was 
alike a symbol and a permanent lesson to Israel. Israel also 
had its Nazarite vow of dedication to God, and, in the faith- 
ful observance of it, absolute strength against all enemies 
But when Israel, like Samson, was unfaithful, and abused the 
gift connected with its calling, not only for seltish but. for 
sinful purposes, with its Nazarite vow its Nazarite strength 
disappeared.. Amid yet’Godrwill neither forsake°his people 
nor let the enemy triumph. With Samson’s repentance. and 
return to his Nazarite vow came back the help and strength 
of God, and the achievement as against the Philistines in 
his end was greater than it had been during his life. And 
so in measure will it be in the history of Israel also. - 

3. The first period of Samson’s life closes with the last 
verses of the fifteenth chapter of Judges. After that -it 
becomes a narrative of abuse of privileges, of indulgence of 
self, and of his fall despite repeated warnings. But there is. 
something unspeakably grand in the last scene which we have 
associated with his repentance; for, assuredly, that trial of 
his strength by which he brought down the temple of Dagon, 
must have been the outcome of faith that with his restored 
vow the promise would also be restored. And, as if to seal 
it, his act of self-sacrifice was accompanied by earnest prayer. 
We can readily imagine the scene. The temple of the fish- 
god, Dagon, the great protector of the sea, is crowded from 
roof to floor; for it is not an ordinary feast, but one of the 
triumph of the Philistine God over Jahveh, in whose strength 
the now bound and blinded Samson had fought and conquered. 
He is to make sport. now for the vast mass of spectators who 
have gathered. It is really a challenge to Jahveh, and that 
Samson takes it up is another evidence that he is once more 
Nazarite. We know where the victory in such a contest 
must be. No man among the Philistines dares hinder those 
who from among the mangled corpses search out the remains 
of Samson and reverently bear him to the burying-place 
of Manoah. 

4. So ends the period of the judges,—not in battles of 
tribes, but with the mighty solitary achievements of one 
individual, who is to teach what a Nazarite is, and what a 
Nazarite can do. We feel that-Samson could have no sue 
cessor among the judges. He is followed by another Naza- 
rite, Samuel, who-ushers in a new period, when repentant 
Israel will, in the strength ofthe Lord, fight and conquer 
the Philistines. 


University of Oxford, England. 





STRENGTH PROFANED AND LOST. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Nobody could be less like the ordinary idea of an Old 
Testament “saint” than Samson, His gift from “the epirit 
of the Lord” was simply physicaf ‘strength, and it was asso- 
ciated with the defects of his qualities. His passions were 
strong, and apparently uncontrolled. He has no moral eleva- 
tion nor religious fervor. He led no army against the 
Philistines, nor seems to have had any fixed design of resist 
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ing them. He seeks a wife among them, and is ready to 
feast and play at riddles with them. When he does attack 
them, it is because he is stung by personal injuries; and it is 
only with his own arm that he strikes. His exploits have a 
mixture of grim humor and fierce hatred quite unlikg any- 
thing else in Scripture, and more resembling the horse-play 
of Homeric or Norse heroes than the stern purpose and 
righteous wrath of a soldier who felt that he was God’s 
instrument. We seem to hear his loud laughter as he ties 
the firebrands to the struggling jackals, or swings the jaw- 
bone.. A strange champion for Jehovah! But we must not 
leave out of sight, in estimating his character, the Nazarite 
vow, which his parents had made before his birth, and he 
had endorsed all his life. That supplies the substratum 
which is lacking. The unshorn hair and the abstinence 
from wine were the signs of consecration to @od, which 
might often fail of reaching the deepest recesses of the will 
and spirit, but still was real, and gave the point of contact 
for the divine gift of strength. Samson’s strength depended 
on his keeping the vow, of which the outward sign was the 
long, matted locks; and therefore, when he let these be 
shorn, he voluntarily cast away his dependence on and con- 
secration to God, and his strength ebbed from him. He had 
broken the conditions on which he received it, and it dis- 
appeared. So the story which connects the loss of his long 
hair with the loss of his superhuman power has a worthy 
meaning, and puts in a picturesque form an eternal truth. 

Our lesson presents, first, Samson the prisoner. Milton has 
caught the spirit of the sad picture in verses 21 and 22, in 
that wonderful line, 


“ Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves,” 


in which the.clauses drop heavily, like slow tears, each add- 
ing a new touch of woe. The savage manners of the times 
used the literal forcing out of the eyes from their sockegs as 
the easiest way of reducing dangerous enemies to harmless- 
ness. Pitiable as the loss was, Samson was better blind than 
geeing. - The lust of the eye had led him astray, and the loss 
of his sight showed him his sin. Fetters of brass betrayed 
his jailers’ dread of his possibly returning strength; and the 
menial task to which he was set was meant as a humiliation, 
in giving him woman’s work to do, as if this were all for 
which the eclipsed hero was now fit. Generous enemies are 
merciful; the baser sort reveal their former terror by the 
indignities they offer to their prisoner. 

In Samson we see an impersonation of Israel. Like him, 
the nation was strong so long as it kept the covenant of its 
God. _ Like him, it was ever prone to follow after strange 
loves. Its Delilahs were the gods of the heathen, in whose 
laps it laid its anointed head, and at whose hands it suffered 
the loss of its God-given strength; for, like Samson, Israel 
was weak when it forgot its consecration, and its punishmgnt 
came from the objects of its infatuated desires. Like him, 
it was blinded, bound, and reduced to slavery, for all its 
power was held, as was his, on condition of loyalty to God. 
His life is as a mirror, in which the nation might see their 
own history reflected; and the lesson taught by the story of 
the captive hero, once so strong, and now so weak, is the lesson 
which Moses taught the nation: “Because thou servedst not 
the’Lord thy God with joyfulness, and with gladness of heart, 
by reason of the abundance of all things: therefore shalt 
thou serve thine enemies which the Lord shall send against 
thee, in hunger, and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want 
of all things, and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck” 
(Deut. 28 : 47, 48). The blind Samson, chained, at the mill, 
has a warning for us, too. That is what God’s heroes come 
to if once they prostitute the God-given strength to the 
base loves of self and the flattering world. We are strong 
only as we keep our hearts clear of lower loves, and lean on 
God alone. Delilah is most dangerous when*honeyed words 
drop from her lips. The world’s praise is more harmful 
than its censure. Its favors are only meant to. draw the 
secret of our strength from us, that we may be made weak; 
and nothing gives the Philistines so much pleasure as the 
sight of God’s warriors caught in their toils and robbed 
of strength. 

But Samson’s misery was Samson’s blessedness. The “how- 
beit” of verse 22 is more than a compensation for all the 
wretchedness, The growth of his hair is not there men- 
tioned as a mere natural fact, nor with the superstitious 
notion that his hair made him strong. God made: him 
strong on condition of his keeping his vow of,consecration. 
The long matted locks were the visible sign that he kept it. 
Their loss was the consequence of his own voluntary breach 
of it. So their growth was the visible token that the fault 
was being repaired. Chastisement wrought sorrow; and in 
the bondage of the prison he found freedom from the worse 
chains of sin, and in its darkness felt the dawning of a better 
light. As Bishop Hall puts it: “His hair grew together 
with his repentance, and his strength with his hair.’ The 
cruelties of the Philistines were better for him than their 
kindness, The world outwits itself when it presses hard 
on God’s deserters, and thus drives them to repent. God 

mercifully takes care that his wandering children shall not 
have an easy time of it; and his chastisements, at their 


those, even if in chains, who know their meaning, and yield 

to it. 

2. We have here Samson,—the occasion of godless triumph. 

The worst consequence of the fall of a servant of God’s is that 

it gives occasion for God’s enemies to blaspheme, and reflects 

discredit on him, as if he were vanquished. Samson’s cap- 

ture is Dagon’s glory. The strife between Philistia and 

Israel was, in the eyes of both combatants, a struggle between 

their gods; and so the men of Gaza lit their sacrificial fires 
and sent up their hymns to their monstrous deity as victor. 

What would Samson’s bitter thoughts be, as the sound of the 
wild rejoicings reached him in his prison? ‘And is not all 

this true to-day? If ever some conspicuous Christian cham- 
pion falls into sin or inconsistency, how the sky is rent with 
shouts of malicious pleasure! What dragons of virtue worldly 
men become all at once! How swiftly the conclusion is 
drawn that all Christians are alike, and none of them any 
better than the non-Christian world! How much more harm 
the one flaw does than all the good which a life of service 
has done! The faults of Christians are the bulwarks of 
unbelief! “The name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through you.” The honor of Christ is a sacred trust, 
and it is in the keeping of us his followers. Our sins do not 
only darken our own reputation, but they cloud his. Dagon’s 
worshipers have a right to rejoice when they have Samson 
safe in their prison, with his eyes out. 

3. We have Samson made a buffoon for drunkards. The 
feastssof heathenism were wild orgies, very unlike the pure 
joy of the sacrificial meals in Jehovah’s worship. Dagon’s 
temple was filled with a drunken crowd, whose mirth would 
be made more boisterous by a spice of cruelty. So, a roar of 
many voices calls for Samson, and this deepest degradation is 
not spared him. The words employed for “make sport” seem 
to require that we should understand that he was not brought 
out to be the passive object of their gibes and drunken mock- 
ery, but was set to play the fool for their delectation. They 
imply that he had to dance and laugh, while three thousand 
gaping Philistines, any one of whom would have run for his 
life if he had been free, fed their hatred by the sight. Per- 
haps his former reputation for mirth and riddles suggested this 
new cruelty. Surely there is no more pathetic picture than 
that of the blind hero, with such thoughts as we know were 
seething in him, dragged out to make a Philistine holiday, and 
set to play the clown, while the bitterness of death was in 
his soul. And this is what God’s soldiers come down to, 
when they forget him: “they that wasted us required of us 
mirth.” 

Wearied with his humiliating exertions, the blind captive 
begs the boy who guided him to let him lean, till he can 
breathe again, on the pillars that held up the light roof. We 
need not discuss the probable architecture of Dagon’'s temple, 
of which we know nothing. Only we may notice that it is 
not said that there were only two pillars, but rather. necessa- 
rily implied that there were more than two, for those against 
which he leaned were “the two middle” ones. It is quite 
easy to understand how, if there were a row of them, knock- 
ing out the two strongest central ones would bring the whole 
thing down, especially when there was such a load on the 
flat roof. Apparently the principal people were in the best 
places on the ground floor, sheltered fron the sun by the roof, 
on which the commonalty were clustered, all waiting for what 
their new-discovered amusement would do next, after he had 
breathed himself. The pause was short, and they little 
dreamed of what was to follow. , 

4. We have the last cry and heroic death of Samson. It 
is not to be supposed that his prayer was audible to the crowd, 
even if it were spoken aloud. It is not an elevated prayer, 
but is; like all the rest of his actions at their best, deeply 
marked with purely personal motives, The loss of his two 
eyes is uppermost in his mind, and he wants to be revenged 
for that. Instead of trying to make a lofty hero out of him, 
it is far better to recognize frankly the limitations of his char- 
acter and the imperfections of his religion. The distance 
between him and the New Testament type of God’s soldier 
measures the progress which the revelation of God’s will has 
made, and the debt we owe to the Captain of the host for the 
perfect example which he hasset. The defects and impurity 
of Samson’s zeal, which yet was accepted of God, preach the 
precious lesson that God does.not require virtues beyond the 
standard of the epoch of revelation at which his servants 
stand, and that imperfection does not make service unaccept- 
able. If the merely human passion of vengeance throbbed 
fiercely in Samson’s prayer, he had never heard “Love your 
enemies;” and, for his epoch, the destruction of the enemies 
of God and Israel was duty. He was not the only sol- 
dier of God’s who has let personal antagonism blend with 
his zeal for God; and we have less excuse, if we do it, 
than he had. 

But there is the true core of religion in the prayer. It is 
penitence which pleads, “ Remember me,O LordGod!” He 
knows that his sin has broken the flow of loving divine thought 
to him, but he asks that the broken current may be renewed. 
Many a silent tear had fallen from the blind eyes, before that 
. prayer could have come to his lips, as he leaned on the great 
pillars, Clear recognition of the Source of his strength is in 





sharpest, are calls to us to come back to him. Well for 


came from, he had recovered his conscious dependence amid 

the misery of the prison. There is humility in the prayer 

“Only this once.” He feels that, after such a fall, no more of 
the brilliant exploits of former days is possible. They who 

have brought such despite on Jehovah and such honor to 

Dagon may be forgiven, and even restored to much of their 

old vigor, but they must not be judges in Israel any more, 

The best thing left for the penitent Samson is death. 

He had been unconscious of the departure of his strength; 

but he seems to have felt it rushing back into his muscles; so 

he grasps the two pillars with his mighty hands; the crowd 

see that the pause for breath is done, and prepare to watch the 

new feats, Perhaps we may suppose that his last words are 

shouted aloud, “ Let me die with the Philistines!” and before 

they have been rightly taken in by the mob, he sways himself 
backwards for a moment, and then, with one desperate forward 
push, brings down the two supports, and the whole thing 
rushes down to hideous ruin amid shrieks and curses ‘and 
groqns. But Samson lies quiet below the ruins, satisfied to die 
in such a cause. 

He counted not his life dear unto himself, that he might be 
God’s instrument for God’s terrible work. The last of the 
judges teaches us that we too, in a nobler cause, and for men’s 
life, not their destruction, must be ready to hazard and give 
our lives for the great Captain, who in his death has slain 
more of our foes than he did in his life, and has Jaid it down 
as the law for all his army, “He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” 

How beautifully the quiet close of our lesson follows the 
stormy scene of the riotous assembly and the sudden destruc- 
tion: the Philistines, crushed by this last blow, let the dead 
hero’s kindred search for his body amid the chaos, and bear it 
reverently up from the plain to the quiet grave among the 
hills of Dan, where Manoah his father slept. ‘There they lay 
that mighty frame to rest. It will be troubled no more by 
fierce passions or degrading chains. Nothing in his life 
became him like the leaving of it. The penitent heroism of 
the end makes us lenient to its flaws; and we leave the last 
of the judges to sleep in his grave, recognizing in him, with 
all his faults and grossness, a true soldier of God, though in 
strange garb, 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Samson “the sunny” took life as a joke. Ile is the one 
punster and practical joker of the Bible. And ‘the book that 
treats of all sorts of men shows us what may be expected of 
that sort. 

He had the best pre-natal conditions, and was born under 
the Nazarite pledges. He was a total abstainer from intoxi- 
cating drink, and a-free indulger in lust. He married a 
traitorous heathen woman, who wept before him seven days 
to worm out a secret, and who could be given to another 
man. He went in unto a harlot, and loved a woman named 
“ Languishing,’—a kind of woman often attractive to men of 
enormous strength,—and she betrayed him for a price. His 
eyes were put out, and he was set to a woman’s work at a mill, 
and a fool’s work at amusing public assemblies, 

This the man in whom the Spirit of God stirred, who had 
rent lions, who had tossed the gat<a of a city on his shoulders, 
and who might have been the deliverer of Israel from all 
their enemies. There is fun that is folly. 

This fun did not leave him in his last act. He said, 
“Strengthen me, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
of the Philistines for one of my two eyes” (not both). 

God knew his man, and did not expect the greatest things 
of him. He said he would “begin to deliver Israel,”—a 
work that the pure, earnest Samuel should complete. 

Jokes and dancing seemed more funny to Samson when he 
indulged in them of his own accord, thangwhen, a blinded 
slave, he was compelled to play the buffoon for the amuse- 
ment of his exultant enemies. 

What a pitiable condition for God’s people when such a 
judge was eminent for their help! 

The greatest influence may be marred by jesting which is 
not seemly or in character, and the most efficient strength 
be made weak by having only a zest for trifles, 

Proverbs 6 to 9 contains principles that might have been 
drawn from the facts of Samson’s life, 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Philistines laid hold on him, and put out his eyes ;...and 
bound him with fetters of brass; and he did grind in the prison 
house (v. 21). So long as Samson battled the Philistines, he 
had victory over them. It was only when he put himself in 
their power by wrong-doing, and by improper relations with 
them, that they gained the advantage of him. But then all 
his great strength, and all his early training, and all his 


He became a captive. His eyes were put out. He was in 





the prayer; if ever he had forgotten, in Delilah’s lap, where it 


chains, He was set to the lowest work of a mere slave. And 


commanding position above his fellows, went for naught. 
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any man who is not stronger than Samson, and whose parents 
were not godlier than the good father and mother of Samson, 
and who doesn’t now stand higher than the foremost among 
all the people of his land, ought to understand that if he 
dallies with the Philistines, or makes terms with them for his 
own interest or pleasure, he is sure to become their prisoner, 
and at last, in blindness and chains, to grind in their prison- 
houses. In sinning there is certain bondage. Only in 
Christ’s service is there sure liberty. 

When their hearts were merry, ... they said, Cull for Samson, 
that he may make us sport.... And he made sport before them 
(v. 25). It delights the godless to see one who has been a 
giant in the Lord’s service, a chained prisoner, groping in 
blindness, as a cost of his sinning. He who has fallen from 
a high estate through transgression, is not always sure of 
sympathy, or even of pity, from his fellows; but he is always 
sure of ridicule and scoffs in hisdegradation. And the higher 
the place he once held as a champion of the right, the more 
the wicked will rejoice at his downfall. He to whont all 
look up with respect while he is victorious on the side of 
truth, will find none too low to findin him a laughing- 
stock, if once he consents to surrender his moral vantage- 
ground. And it is the same with little folks as with larger 
ones. The boy who will consent to smoke, or to drink, or to 
use vile*speech, or to fight, like “all the other fellows,” will 


whose counsel he has followed. Not every one can be strong 
as Samson was in his best estate; but every one can become, 
like Samson, a laughing-stock of sinners, if he will sin as 
freely, and as foolishly, as Samson. 

Samson said unto the lad that held him by the hand, Suffer me 
that I may feel the pillars (v. 26). Sinners may make sport of 
the fallen giant, but there is something inexpressibly pitiful 
in the sight of one in whose strong arm the strongest were 
wont to feel confidence, and whose voice was an inspiration 
to multitudes, now groping in helplessness, and seeking sup- 
port from the weakest. There was a brilliant lawyer who 
was accustomed to stand over against or alongside of Webster 
and Choate and Reverdy Johnson, and the other giant: law- 
yers of his day, in important cases before the Supreme Court 
at Washington. He yielded himself to the Philistines in the 
temptations of the social glass. He abandoned the safe drink 
of Samson’s manhood, and he was shorn of his locks of glory. 
From a place like that of Samson in his leading of Israel, he 
became like Samson in the prison house of Gaza. One who 
had known this man in his hour of pride was sitting in 
Wiillard’s Hotel, when that once brilliant man shufiled into 
the room in the tattered dress, and with the bloated, blear- 
eyed face, of a gutter “drunkard, and moved from one to 
another with outstretched trembling hand, piteously begging 
the means for another drink; asking that the weakest before 
him would help him to another touch of the pillars of the 
house of ruin in which his wretched life of hopelessness was 
dragging on. He who would reach the depths of Samson’s 
fall has only to start along in Samson’s path of sintiing. 

Samsontalled unto the Lord, and said, O Lord God, remem- 
ber me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee (v. 28). God 
can be turned to, even in a Philistine prison house, and by a 
blind and wretched prisoner. And there,is no hope fora 
sinner except in turning to God. Man can work his own 
ruin, but he cannot secure his own salvation. He can go 
down hill without divine help; but he cannot clamber back 
again unaided, nor with any other aid than that which God 
can give. And it is when a sinner is, seemingly, at the very 
bottom of the descending slope, a helpless laughing-stock of 
his fellow-sinners, that the encouraging voice of the loving 
Saviour is heard: “Call upon me in the day of trouble; I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” 

And Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines (v. 30). 
There are a great many who would be willing to have a part 


in destroying the Philistines, if only they could come off | was intermittent is evident to all. 


unharmed themselves; but that was not Samson’s way at the 
last; and it is greatly to Samson’s credit that this wasso. He 
didn’t pray, Let these Philistines fall, but let meescape. His 


prayer was, Let me bring victory to the Lord’s cause even if | long as he maintained his trust 


I must die to compass it, That is the only way in which a 
man can serve God: faithfully. He who is not ready to die, 
if need be, for God’s cause, is good for nothing to live for 
God’s service, Self must be surrendered before God can be 
rightly served, or self itself be truly saved. 

So the dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.’ Death is not always defeat. Vic- 
tory even for the cause in which one dies is often secured 
by the very dying. Missionaries in foreign lands have done 


more for the mission causé by their early deaths, and the | right, who will never amount to anything, because of some sin 


eloquence of their voiceless graves, than they could have 
hoped to do by a life prolonged beyond its usual span. As Dr. 
Bushnell said of the real victors in any great struggle, “It is 


the spent ammunition, not that which is brought off the field, 
A dying child sometimes wins a 
father’s soul to Christ, and that victory the child will rejoice 
‘ over.eternally. A broken-hearted mother who feels that 
there is nothing more that she can do for her wayward and 
* prodigal child—but to die, may, by her very dying, secure a 


that wins the battle.” 


’ gich harvest of all her toils and prayers of a lifetime. So | they no longer are abletodoso, Others, again, are caught in 


swallowed up in victory... . Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson of the death of Samson is one in which the 
class must bear constantly in mind the vast difference between 
the times in which Sams6n lived, and the times in which we 
live. Samson must not be judged by the rules which govern 
modern Christian life, or we shall fall into a grievous error. 
His times were rude, and he was rude in his times. They 
were days of lawlessness, and times in which the people were 
bitterly oppressed by their enemies, Allowance must be made 
for this when we read the praise of this man in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 
In teaching the lesson, the teacher of ignorant classes will 
have to begin, not with the death of Samson, but with his 
life. Call attention to the fact that between the last lesson 
and this there is an interval of one hundred and twenty-six 
years, These had been years of alternate prosperity and 
oppression. It seemed as though Israel could never long 
remain stedfast to her covenant with God. She sinned, and 
fell; then she cried to God and he gave her deliverance, and 
for a while she walked well. But before long the old story 
was repeated, and the enemy came in again like a flood. 
Among those who were raised up for her deliverance was 
this giant. By his mighty physical strength he became the 
champion fighter of hisday. ‘The stories of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, in his contests with the Saracens, are the marvels of 
medigval history; and so the stories of Samson’s sing!e-handed 
victories over the Philistines are the marvel of ancient Jewish 
history. Such victories are to-day impossible, because a pistol 
in the hands of a child makes him in some respects the equal 
ofagiant. But in times when personal pluck and muscle were 
the prime factors in a contest, single men sometimes accom- 
plished the deeds 8f whole regiments. The personal might 
of Samson was an especial gift for a particular purpose. 
When, however, the giant misused his powers, he lost them, 
just as Israel always lost her pre-eminence when she sinned 
against God. This is told in the story of Delilah and her 
intrigues, Samson was shorn of his strength, for the spirit 
of God had departed from him; and our lesson finds him a 
prisoner, wretched and blind. 
Now let the teacher go on to the lesson facts. A grand 
assembly of the Philistines had been called for idolatrous 
purposes, and they were filled with joy because the man, 
whom above all others they feared, was in their power. They 
want to see the chained giant, and to make sport of him now 
in his weakness, Thousands are gathered on the roof of the 
spacious temple, and poor Samson is led before them and 
teased and tortured, so as to afford amusement to the cruel 
throng. They clap their hands, and shout with merriment, 
as they see their former antagonist as helplessasachild. By 
and by they have had enough, and turn to other pursuits. 
Samson is led away by the lad that has him in charge, like 
a chained bear who has been through all histricks, He then 
asks the boy to allow him to lean on the main pillars that 
support the roof. Innocently, permission is given. Samson 
grasps the main supports, cries with his whole soul to God, 
and bows himself mightily. Down come the pillars, and with 
them, too, the whole superstructure—roof, walls, and all— 
burying Samson and the three thousand Philistines beneath 
the ruin. \ 
Such are the lesson facts. There is not much to be learned 
from them by way of example, but we may derive some 
instruction from the occasion by way of warning. Samson 
is nowhere commended in the Bible, except for his exercise 
of faith, and that only along a single line. That this faith 
No, the lesson of his life 
comes to us only as a bitter warning. It may be summed up 
in the words, “defeat through disobedience.” See, all the 
power of the Philistine hosts rege nothing against him, so 
n God. It was only when 
he gave way to his fleshly lusts, and allowed a woman to 
entangle him in the meshes of her net, that he was conquered. 
We cannot for a moment doubt that, had he maintained his 
communion with God, he would have lived a long and uni- 
formly victorious life. We can easily see the folly of much 
that he did, and can condemn him for hissia. And yet such 
is the infatuation of many young men who will study this les- 
son, that they will derive no good from its teachings. There 
are young men to-day who might be giants on the side of the 


in which they are indulging. Delilah has long been dead, but 
there are not lacking adversaries as wily and as strong as she, 


who bind and conquer giants, carrying them captive at their 
will. Among these, one of the most destructive is strong drink. 
Men—ay, and women too—dally with this tempter, thinking 
all the time that, as soon as they want to, they can arise, and go 
out, and shake themselves as at other times, and they know not 
that their power has departed from them. When they do try 
to shake off the cords that have bound them, they find that 





there “shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death is' other waya. They begin a course of dishonesty, thinking all 


the while that at some future day they will be able to replace 
that which they have taken, But that time never comes; and 
they are driven on from one act to another, until at last the 
strong arm of the law is stretched out, and they find themselves, 
like Samson, grinding in the prison house. No man who is 
to-day behind the bars ever expected to get there when he 
first began his life of dishonesty. Yet I suspect that there are 
not so many oriminals as we think, who do not sooner or later 
fetch up in the convict’s cell, Thesame captivity tosin, though 
perhaps not quite so apparent, follows every transgression of 
the law of God. God does not settle all his accounts in this 
world; and he who thinks that, because he has escaped the hand 
of human justice, he will also escape the hand of Divine justice, 
makes a fearful mistake, which he will discover when it is too 
late. There is only one particular in which Samson may stand 
as an exarfple to us, and that is in this,—that he called upon 
God in his extremity. It still remains true that even in 
the last moments he who calls tpon God for pardon will 
receive it. God is willing to take the Devil’s castaways, and 
even at the eleventh hour to treat them as he treated the peni- 
tent thief. This should not encourage one to go on in sin. 
But if desis still a sinner, it should encourage him to repent 
at once. 


New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


The Hebrew historians wrote straight to the heart and 
conscience, Remember God. and righteousness, is the moral 
of their every page. They never wrote_history for mere his- 
tory’s sake, nor biography for biography’s sake. They wrote 
national history, for they had a great mission to the national 
mind and heart; but they wrote their national history largely 
in Biographical guise, for they had at least as great a mission 
to the individual heart, and sought their effects through the 
wide gate of personal sympathies. They wrote to the whole 
nation; and at the same time they wrote to each indf- 
vidual soul. j 

We ought always to hold ourselves open to both these sorts 
of appeal. We shall be poor children of Israel indeed, if we 
offer for moral training only our private individuality or only 
our public citizenship; either without the other. When we 
study a story like Samson’s, we need to consider its public as 
well as its private lessons, and its teaching to us in our indi- 
vidual public relations. Indeed, few characters in Scripture 
more vividly illustrate the oversight of public relations, and 
the penalties of that oversight, than does Samson’s, He isa 
great personification of the error of excessive individualism 
With all his vows, with all his faith, with all his fame at 
home, and all the terror of his enemies abroad, he was never 
in any fine sense a public citizen. His powers, his virtues, 
his weaknesses, his vices, were personal and private, He 
judged Israel-for twenty years, we are told; but except for 
this scant statement, we have presented to us in the record 
only a figure, a life, vividly illustrative of how to make the 
least of great powers; to wit, by drawing the circumference 
of one’s life within the bounds of one’s own individuality. 

Mesopotamia oppressed Israel; and Othniel led the people 
to war, and, as their servant and captain, won them victory 
and deliverance, The Moabites oppressed them; but Ehud 
“blew a trumpet in the hill country of Ephraim,” and 
under his leadership the people subdued Moab, Canaanites 
oppressed them; but “ Barak called Zebulun and Naphtali 
together,” Deborah cried, “ Up; ... is not the Lord gone out 
before thee?” and Israel wasdelivered. “ Midian prevailed 
against Israel; ” but Gideon, “ the least in his father’s house,” 
gathered the people after him, and saved the land. The 
children of Ammon distressed them; but Jephthah answered 
the call of the people to “come and be their chief,” and 
delivered them, But when Philistia laid her cruel yoke 
upon Israel, it could be prophesied of Samson only that he 
would begin to deliver his people. He began, and “ was not 
able to finish,” because he never learned that truly to belong 
to God one must belong to his fellow-men. 

He never conceived his work in an intelligent public 
spirit. He could never get off the sand-bar of his own 
private personality, his amours and revenges, into the stream 
of public relations and public duty. Samson’s eye falls upon 
a Philistine beauty, and Samson must have her. A lion stops 
his way, and the lion is rent in pieces. His wife is taken 
from him, an he burns the Philistine wheat-fields, And so 
on through to the end, when Ke served his country better in 
his revengeful death than in all his life before. From first 
to last he shows himself that poorest of all the monuments of 
God’s mercer and grace, a pious man self-centred. 

The Christian who does not somehow, in keeping with his 
special individual powers, practically recognize his public 
stewardship, and make the service and deliverance of all 
mankind the main motive of his life, however fate may have 
shaped that life, will never work out his own deliverance, 
though he have the valor and strength of a Samson, nay, 
though he have even the vows of a Nazarite. “None of us 
liveth to himself.” No, nor to his own little hearthstone 
and demesne. No more may woman. Wife, if your Samson 





is going to be altogether and only a Samson, beware that it 
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be not so by any help of your attitude or example. Every 
Christian woman belongs to. her whole country; yes, to her 
whole human race, as distinctly as if she were queen of it,— 
which indeed she is.® Do not tie your Samson’s locks with 
your apron-string, Let that cord of magic strength be the 
lacing of his battle harness. And be thou also strong—“ and 
very courageous .,. to do according to all” that our Moses- 
Joshua, Christ, hath commanded us, 


Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our lesson story to-day is of a blind man; for “the Philis- 
tines took him, and put out his eyes.’ Why did they do 
that? The man was one of the judges of Israel for twenty 
years. His name was Samson. What do you know about 
him? Who gave him his strength? 

Samson.—His name means “sun-like,” or “sunny one.” 
His home was in a village in the mountains in the west of 
Canaan, on the border of a land called Philistia. Whgt peo- 
ple had been enemies to israel in the story of last week’s 
lesson? Whom did God raise up to conquer the Midianites ? 
Why had God permitted enemies to trouble Israel so long? 
The same sad story must be told again: They did evil; they 
forsook God. Again, more‘than a hundred years after 
Gideon’s time, God allowed his people to be oppressed by 
another strong, heathen nation, the Philistines. He raised 
up a man to defend his people at this time, and yet he was 
not a soldier to command armies. Before he was born, an 
angel told his mother that she should have a son, and said, 
“He shall begin to deliver Israel.” His father prayed that 
the angel might come again, and teach them how to train 
the child who was to work for the Lord. Does God always 
hearken to prayers for children? The angel came back, and 
told them that their son must be given to God; that he must 
never eat grapes, or drink wine or anything which could 
intoxicate; that he was to be different from other men; and, 
as a sign that he was to do service for God, no razor should 
ever be used on his head, but his hair should be left to grow 
long. “The child grew, and the Lord blessed him;” for 
that is what we read of the childhood of Samson. 

Strong Samson.— We read that, as he grew older, “ the Spirit 
of the Lord began to move him at times;” so we know that 
his strength was given by God. When he was about twenty 
years old, he went to see a young Philistine woman. His 
futher and mother did not want him to visit among the 
Philistines, their enemies; but God had work for him to do 
among them. On the way, in the woods, a young lion came 
roaring at Samson. He had nothing to defend himself; but 
“the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him,” and be 
tore the hungry lion to death with his hands, as if it had 
been a little kid. Just as easily, and without weapons, 
strength was given him at one time to kill thirty men; and 
at another time, with-only a bone which he picked up, he 
killed one thousand Philistines. He went to a city called 

Gaza. It had strong walls and gates, and the Philistines 
thought they had him safe in the closed city ; for they said, 
“When it is day, we shall kill him.” But at midnight Sam- 
son went to the gates, lifted them off, took the two posts, “ bar 
and all, and put them upon. his shoulders,” and carried 
them away. 

Weak Samson.—Ali the troubles of Samson’s life were when 
he chose evil company ; his spirit was weak when he yielded 
tosin. He loved a heathen woman, and the Philistines used 
her to get possession of their strong enemy. The Philistine 
lords told her if she would find out the secret of his strength, 
so that they might conquer him, they would each of them 
give her eleven hundred pieces of silver. Was she a true 
woman if she would sell a friend? She tried many ways; 
day after day he told her different reasons for his strength. 
At last she so worried him that he told her that if his hair 
should be cut he would become weak, and be like any other 
man, Then she sent to the lords: “Come,... for he hath 
shewed me all his heart.” They came, and “ brought money 
in their hand.” She coaxed him to sleep, Then she sent 
for a man to bring a razor, and shave his head. She awoke 
him, saying, “The Philistines be ‘upon thee, Samson!” He 
said, “I will go out as at other times before, and shake 
myself.” Weak Samson! His bodily strength was gone; 
his strength of purpose had gone when he yielded to tempta- 
tion to gratify a false friend. 

Biind Samson.—They took him prisoner, and bored out his 
eyes. They did not kill him, for they wanted to torment him 
awhile. From what city did he carry off the gates? Per- 
haps they said,“ We have him safe now; we are not afraid 
this shorn, blind prisoner will get out of Gaza.” So they 
took him back to Gaza bound in strong chains, “fetters of 
brass,” and put him in prison. Was he weak beaause his 
hair had been cut? No; the long hair was only the sign of 
the promise made to God that he should serve God, and of 
God’s promise to give him strength to be used in God's ser- 
vice. When Samson broke the promise, God left him to be 
punished. He who did not serve God in his strength was 


chained in prison, his fettered hands, or it may be his feet as 
he tramped, were made to turn a beam that turned the two 
stones of a mill to grind corn,—perhaps food for the prisoners 
or the beasts; and the slave-master laughed when he poured 
out the daily task of grain for the blind prisoner to grind. 

In Prison.—We do not know how long he was kept there; 
in the long days of darkness, or in the night, when the wheels 
were still, he had time to think. Shame and sorrow filled 
the heart that had been brave and sunny, like hisname. He 
repented; for we know he prayed, and that God heard and 
answered him, His hair grew again; the daily grinding 
grew an easier task as strength came back, but the prison 
keeper did not know it. 

In Dagon’s Temple.—Dagon was one of the chief gods of the 
Philistines; they built temples to him, and one of these was 
at Gaza, They had a grand jubilee sacrifice for Dagon, to 
rejoice that he had given them their enemy, Samson. Then 
they sent to the prison for the blind slave to dance and make 
sport for them. He was led to a platform where thousands 
could see him, He could hear their laughter and shouts; 
perhaps they were merry with wine, and excitement, and 
praises to their god. They could not read the thoughts in 
Samson’s heart; for from that heathen temple he prayed, 
““O Lord God, remember me.” Who else, a dying prisoner, 
prayed those same words? Does God ever forget one such 
praying heart? It was a lad who had led Samson to the 
platform between the two pillars or columns which supported 
the roof from which three thousand people looked, while 
lords and ladies filled the house below. Was the one there 
who had sold Samson to his enemies? Would her wealth do 
her any good? Samson asked the lad to lead him to the 
pillars, that he might lean upon them. He prayed, 
“Strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God.” He 
took hold of one pillar with his right hand, the other with- 
his left. Like a general in battle, willing to die if his army 
can win, he prayed again, “ Let me die with the Philistines.” 
He bowed himself; the pillars broke like reeds; the roof, 
the thousands above and below, lay crushed in ruin. God 
answered prayer, and the Lord of Israel conquered Dagon 
and his worshipers. 

Samson’s Grave-—His brothers and his people came, arid 
from the thousands of dead took his body back to the moun- 
tain home, and laid it away in the burying-place of his father. 
His story and his name will never be forgotten. Look inthe 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and see in what kind of a list 
he is mentioned. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D, 


“Pur Our His Eyes.”—We, in this country, consider that 
the people of the East are oppressed in many ways, and that, 
if they fall into the power of the government or the soldiery, 
they suffer many cruelties. All this is true. At the same 
time, the speciai forms of cruelty, as the maiming of prisoners 
or criminals, which have been practiced in days past, no 
longer exist, except, perhaps, in rare instances, The cruel- 
ties of to-day are nothing compared with those which wretched 
prisoners have suffered in past generations. Throughout the 
world there has been a change in this respect, and even the 
dead Exst has been moved to adopt milder methods in 
the treatment of criminals, Prisoners are frequently beaten 
by soldiers now, but uot in a brutal manner; for the poor 
soldiers reflect that almost any day they may be prisoners 
themselves. As a rule, the condition of a prisoner in that 
country approaches comfort in proportion as he or his friends 
can pay money to the rag ep Likewise prisons, while 
they are still bad enough, have in modern times beén changed 
for the better, so that they are no longer hideous dungeons, 
the places of suffering and death which they were formerly. 

“GRIND IN THE Prison Hovse.”—Orientals have hand- 
mills, mills on streams that are run by water, others that are 
turned by donkeys or mules, and a very few in which steam 
is used, The latter, which are mostly small affairs, have 
been introduced in recent years. Fuel is so expensive as 
almost to prohibit their use; and, moreover, it has taken con- 
siderable time for the people to become accustomed to a 
flouring:mill of this description. At first there was positive 
opposition to them, and everywhere there is still a strong 
prejudice against such an innovation on the customs of their 
fathers. Throughout the length and breadth of the land the 
ancient liand-mill is still seen and heard. When this shall 
have been entirely supplanted, if that day ever comes, one of 
the most striking reminders of the ancient life of Palestine 
will have disappeared. In the East, slaves might at any 
time be put to the work of grinding; but at present it is 
aimost universally the work of women, and for a man to 
grind is considered a great humiliation, not to say disgrace. 
Prisoners in Samson’s time, as always, must be fed, and they 
prepared their own flour. A blind prisoner could help 
turn the mill, and thus be made as useful as one that had 
sound eyes. 

“Tue Buryine-Piace or His Fatuer.”—In the New 
Testament economy, a great deal is made of sonship, heirship, 





made to serve God’s enemies in his weakness, Blind and 


Eastern people, particularly among Mohammedans and Jews. 
In Old Testament times it extended even to family graves. 
Mohammedans take pride in lands or other property that 
has come down from their ancestors, and it is only with great 
reluctance, and when compelled by necessity, it may be, that 
they part with either; while among the Jews hundreds of 
aged and infirm persons go to Palestine every year that they 
may die and be buried in the land of their fathers. For this 
object no other place is so dear and sacred to them as the 
Holy City and the ground which can be said to touch its 
walls. The hundreds of isolated tombs that we find in every 
part of the country, some of which have many chambers and 
are very ancient, show thai these family burying-places must 
have been excavated at great expense, After the ruin of 
centuries, not a few of them are still nearly perfect; and 
although nameless and tenantless now, they were once objects 
of family veneration. 


Andover, Mass. 
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BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Houses 1n THE East.—The catastrophe that happened to 

the lords and others of the Philistines, who were frolicking 

in the house of their god Dagon and upon the roof of that 

house, on which occasion ¢!s0 Samson lost his life, can be 

best understood and more- easily accounted for by a proper 

knowledge of the method of building in the East, as it was in” 
ancient times, and, indeed, as it prevailsat present, Flat roofs 

are a principal feature of Ories*al architecture; to prevent 

an accident through falling from it, Moses provided (Deut. 

22: 8), in commanding to “ make a battlement for thy roof, 

when thou buildest a new house,” the carrying out of which 

commandment Ben Azai, in Midrash Rabba, on this passage 

says, will be rewarded by the acquisition of landed estate, to 

which the next commandment refers. ‘“ Among stalks of flax, 

laid in order upon the roof, Ruhab hid the two spying men” 

(Josh. 2: 6), who, as the Midrash Tanchooma tries to prove 

from the context, were Phinehas and Caleb. The Psalmist 

(Psa. 129: 6) prays that they “who hate Zion be as the grass 

of the roofs,” which, as Qimchi says, cannot thrive and grow; 

the burning sun, to which it is exposed, kills it at the moment 
of its sprouting. No doubt that the roofs of prominent houses 
in those times were, as they are still in Algiers, Oran, and 

elsewhere, also used as a place of gathering for spectators at- 
public exhibitions of various kinds, which fact bears directly 
on the subject under consideration. But there is something’ 
else in Oriental structures of interest to the student of the 
Bible. Palaces and public buildings are generally surrounded 
by cloisters, while almost all of the houses of the well-to-do 
classes have an annex of one or two rooms, situated higher 
than the roof of the house; or these higher rooms are built 
over the porch or gateway. They.serve as spare-rooms for 
visitors (just as in Westphalia the aujkammer—literally, “ up- 
chamber,”—in the back part of the house, which is reached 
by a staircase of from five to ten steps), and are called ‘olee, 
or ‘oleah, which is the same as the Hebrew and biblical 
‘aliyyd ; that is, upper room, or apper chamber, frequently 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments as being used for 
both hospitable and religious purposes. In the Talmud, Zr. 
Middoth (on the building of the Temple), 37 a, mention is 
made of such an ‘aliyyd in the second temple, the western 
wall of which was let in with holes, to let (when repairs were 
to be made) the workmen down in a chest by ropes into the 
sanctum sanctorum, “that their eyes should not unworthily 
behold the place of the Divine presence there.” In Tr. 
Berakhoth, 34 b, we read: “ Wizcu the son of R. Gamliel (the 
teacher of the-Apostle Paul) was sick, the rabbi sent two dis- 
ciples to R. Chaneena b. Dosa to pray forhim. Seeing them, 
“he went up into the upper room,” and prayed there to God 
for mercy upon the patient. And when he came down, he 
said to the disciples, “Go your way; for the fever has left 
him.” In those days, and even prior to that time, the “upper 
room” was so reverentially distinguished from the rest of 
the rooms of the Jewish houses, that the wise men, the very 
rabbins, were called “sons of the upper room,—b’né ‘aliyyd,” 
—the fact of whose decreasing then and there R. Shim’on b. 
Yochai deplores in Zr. Sukka, 40a, To all of which instances 
of the existence and ends of the roofs and upper rooms may 
be added the instance of “the altars which were upon the 
roof of the upper room of Ahaz, the idolatrous king of Judah” 
(2 Kings 23: 12); and now, by comparison and contrast, we 
can form an idea of the house of Dagon, which was supported 
by pillars, either as cloister or annex. Howbeit, the two 
principal ones were loosened and displaced, and thus pulled 
down by the blind Samson, who, being stationed in the court 
below, was, of course, buried undcz the ruins of the house, 
along with all the men and women within the house over 
him, and the three thousand men and women that had been 
merry-making upon its roof, 


Philadelphion 
QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What place in the list of the fifteen judges did Samson 
occupy? For what express purpose did God create him? 
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Philistines? (Judg. 13:1.) Under what vow was he born? 
(Num. 6: 2-12.) By whose command, and for how long a 


_ time, was the vow made? Describe Manoah’s interview with 


the angel. What was the motive-power of Samson’s early life ? 
(Judg. 13: 25.) Did he doright, or wrong, in taking a Philis- 
What is meant by “It was of 
the Lord”? When a thing is “ of the Lord,” does jt, or does 
it not, free us from moral accountability in the matter? 
Relate briefly the chief incidents of Samson’s life. When did 
he begin to dishonor his Nazarite vow? Under what tempta- 
tions did he retain some regard for it? (Judg. 16: 4-14.) 
When did he thoroughly disregard and despise it? (vs. 15-19.) 
How may we avoid the dangers to which Samson was exposed? 
(Prov. 1: 10,15.) If in this present dispensation we violate 
our covenant relation, how will our guilt compare with Sam- 
son’s? Describe the man in the enjoyment of his covenant 
relation (Psa. 1: 1-3). How will his strength compare with 
Samson's? (Isa. 40:31.) What will he accomplish? (Psa. 
61: 12,13.) What surprise is the backslider’s portion? (v. 20.) 

Tell the story of Samson’s death (vs. 21-31). To what 
extent, in outward appearance, did Samson recover his lost 
estate? What reason have we to believe that he truly 
repented of his sin? Can, or cannot, a backslider who 
returns to his Lord ever become as strong as if he had not 
departed from his allegiance? In what esteem does the world 
hold the Christian who has little appreciation of his calling 
in Christ? In what respect does Samson remind us of Esau? 
How does the world distinguish between zealous and indiffer- 
ent Christians? (Acts 4:13.) What sacrifice was Samson 
willing to make for one more exercise of his departed strength 
in the destruction of the Lord’s enemies? If we are not as 


‘ gtrong in the Lord’s work as formerly, what course should we 


pursue? If the Lord can accomplish more for the glory of 
his kingdom by our death than by our continued life, what 
prayer should we offer? 

Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What was the office of Samson? 
2. How many chapters treat of his life? 3. Why did Israel 
4. Ilow near- was Samson’s tribe to the 
enemy’s country? 5. How was Samson a Nazarite? 6. Speak 
aloud the word “Samson,” without any sound of “p.” 7. 
Tell how Samson lost his strength. 8. Describe Samson in 
the prison house. 9. Why the statement, “ Howbeit the hair 
of his head began to grow”? 10. What had Samson once 
done with the doors of Gaza’s gate? 11. How had Samson 
once killed a thousand Philistines? 12. Who was the god of. 
the Philistines? 13. What reason did the lords give fora 
festival? 14. What did the people say at the sight of Sam- 
son? 15. What sport did Samson make? 16. Describe the 
house, roof, and pillars. 17. How were three thousand on 
the roof? 18. How did a lad assist Samson? 19..What was 
Samson’s prayer? 20. What was Samson’s faith? 21. Re- 
peat Samson's last words, 22. How did Samson pull the house 
down? 23. What was the result? 24. Compare Samson’s 
last act with his previous great deeds, .25, Tell of Samson’s 
burial. 26. How, in Hebrews, is the faith of Samson named? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. Who was the strongest man? 
2. What did the Philistines say that Dagon had done? 3. 
Why did the people call for Samson? 4. Where were three 
thousand men and women? 5. Who helped Samson to find 
the pillars? 6. How did Samson destroy the Philistines? 

Winchester, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


[Call the attention of the school to the results of Samson’s 
sins, as exhibited in the scene in the house of Dagon. Then 
show the results of his turning tothe Lord. At the beginning, 
let the board read as in the first diagram, and make the neces- 


‘ sary’ changes as the exercise proceeds, At the close, the board 


will read as in the second diagram.] 





SAMSON SINNING 


ELIGHTS THE ENEMY. 
ISGRACES ISRAEL. 
ISMONORS THE LORD. 








SAMSON REPENTANT 


ESTROYS THE ENEMY. 
ELIVERS ISRAEL. 
OES HONOR TO THE LORD. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh for a closer walk with God,” 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

“Oh, could I find from day to day.” 
“Buried in shadows of the night.” 
“ Life is the time to serve the Lord.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS* 


The booksellers’ lists for the present season proffer but 
a comparatively small number of important new works 
in general literature, though a few titles, outside the 
holiday publications, possess no smallinterest. Reissues 
of every kind abound, from ten-cent illuminated copies 
of popular poems to the pretentious international edi- 
tion of separate plays of Shakespeare, which are inor- 
dinately dear at twenty-five dollars a copy. This year 
the number of poetical booklets illustrated by lithog- 
raphy; and chiefly manufactured abroad, is so large as to 
form a division by itself; and he is poor indeed who 
cannot afford to buy a “monotint” or “monochrome” 
copy of The Old Folks at Home, When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly, The Bells, Calm on the Listening Ear 
of Night, The Night Before Christmas, or a dozen other 
poems equally famous, These issues, if unimportant 
from the artistic standpoint, are at least a decided im- 
provement upon the meaningless Christmas cards too 
often circulated; for they offer, besides more or less 
pleasing pictures, good literature of some permanent 
value. Another division of Christmas books consists of 
reissues in small quarto, with woodcut pictures by 
American designers, of well-known hymns or ballads,— 
books, rather than picture-books, in which the illustra- 
tions are added to the text, not the text to the illustra- 
tions. Lee and Shepard’s list of this sort is a long one, 
and other publishers have imitated their success. Few 
famous hymns and popular songs are unavailable in 
these small quartos, bound in all sorts of fancy styles, in 
the covers of which the leather-dresser and the brass- 
worker now rival the dressmaker, so that the books of 
to-day, like those of three centuries ago, are bound in 
nearly everything, from metal to hogskin, the result, 
however, being gaudy, rather than solid!y handsome. 
A holiday book, after all, should not resemble a hand- 
kerchief-case or an ash-holder. Here, however, as 
before, the public may be congratulated on its evident 
liking for justly famous hymns and songs, rather than 
for mere “ gift-books.” At their worst, these books of 
to-day are vastly better, both as art and as letters, than 
the tawdry “ annuals ” and “ offerings ” of forty years ago. 

Detailed specification and review of these issues hardly 
seems necessary, though many of them are at hand, “ and 
some are pretty indeed.” Neither do the reissues, some- 
times costly, of etchings or engravings from art periodi- 
cals, demand detailed notice. The taste for good etchings, 
photogravures, steel engravings, and lithographs, as well 
as woodcuts, is a growing one, and buyers are willing to 
pay more and more money for good work. The etchers, 
too, in such little collection#as those containing groups 
of pictures of such picturesque old towns as Nantucket, 
Salem, and Plymouth, find eapital subjects near at hand, 
and proffer their needle-pictures at small cost. This 
work of Messrs. L. K. Harlow, W. G. Beal, H. R. Blaney, 
George M. White, and others, is sometimes very dainty ; 
and though the present year does not offer aught so good 
as Mr. Closson’s Homes and Haunts of the American 
Poets, it shows several groups of characteristic native 





* The Great Cathedrals of the World. One hundred and thirty full- 
page plates, executed in. photogravure, with explanatory and de- 
scriptive text by Fred H. Allen. 26 parts, 1744x12% inches, paper, 
total pp. 308. ton and New York : Haskell & Post Co. Price, 
unbound, $.6.00. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Illustrated. New York: E. P, 
Dutton & Co. Price, $15.00. 


Thirty Years of Paris and of My Literary Life, “By Alphonse 
Daudet. ‘Translated by Laura Ensor. Lliustrated by Bieler, Monté- 
gut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. London and New York : George 
Routledge and Sons. Price, $1.50 in paper ; $2.25 in half leather. 

Robert Helmont: Diary of a Recluse, 1870-71. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. Illustrated by Picard and 
Montégut. Pages iii, 198. London and New York : George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. Price, $5.00 in paper ; $6.00 in half leather, 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin. By William Cowper. TIlus- 
trated by H. Rosa. London and New York : George Routledge and 
Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The Happy Prince, and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane and-G, P. Jacomb-Hood. 734X5% inches, cloth, 
pp. iii, 116. Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. By H. W. Longfellow. Ilus- 
trated by George H. Boughion, F..T. Merrill, and others. 124410 
inches, cloth, pp. 8. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $6.00. 

The Longfellow Remembrance Book : A memorial for the poet’s 





“A broken heart, my God, my King.” 


pictures, in a department of art that is sure to be increas- 
ingly popular and meritorious. There is no better art- 
educator than a good etching, large or small. 
Photogravures are now thorougflly domesticated in 
America, and the Photogravure Company of New York 
and the Lakeside Press of Auburn, Maine, both send out 
commendable specimens of skill. From the latter come 
The Great Cathedrals of the World, now complete in 
twenty-four parts, covering all the chief cathedrals of 
Europe and the continent, including such unfamiliar 
ones as Monveale and Palermo; together with one 
American structure, St. Patrick’s in New York. The 
reproductions of existing lithographs, etc., in this series, 
are wretched; some of the exteriors from nature are 
raw, and a few of the interiors are dark. Again, the 
needle has not always supplemented the camera with 
the skill needed to make the best results. But, on the 
whole, the set of views is the best of its kind, far sur- 
passing in accuracy, size, and artistic quality any of its 
numerous rivals in the same field. The photogravure 
at its best, with its remarkable combination of photo- 
graplfic faithfulness and the soft beauty of the etching, 
is the chief of recent additions to the graphic arts. The 
text of this series, as has before been remarked in these 
columns, is not devoid of instructiveness, but is over- 
enthusiastic, poor in artistic’ perspective and proportion, 
and written in a slipshod style. 

Steel engraving nowadays barely holds its own, and 
lithography remains a minor department of popular art. 
The high hopes of its founders seem as far from fulfil- 
ment as ever. Its humble results are harmless in such 
little efforts as those mentioned in the beginning of this 
review, but they are painful in the pretentious edition 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, reissued in this 
country, but manufactured (fortunately for our national 
pride) in Germany. Its “exquisite full-page plates” 
and “charming Vignettes in sepia monotints” are of the 
style of art usually devoted to the adornment of paper- 
collar boxes or the inside of trunk-lids. The illustrator 
and printers, not the publishers, are to blame for the 
dreary failure; for it must be remembered that the 
Teutonic idea of an “illustrated”? volume is about as 
dainty as the Fatherland’s notion of what constitutes a 
really beautiful binding. 

From France comes a steady procession of cleverly 
illustrated books, not only of Daudet’s, of which Thirty 
Years of Paris and Robert Helmont are this year’s 
issues, but also of the classics of bygone years. The 
designing and printing of these works, with delicate 
little pictures run in and out of the text, or across it, are 
very pleasing, though somewhat monotonous after a 
while. ‘Most can raise the flowers now, for all- have 
got the seed.” On the whole, these uncolored process- 
work picture-books from Paris are more successful than 
Poirson’s colored lithographic pictures, in similar style, 
for Gulliver’s Travels and The Vicar of Wakefield. 
In lithography of every kind, however, the French lead 
the world, with the English (as in the colored supple- 
ments to The Graphic and The Illustrated London 
News) a “ close second.” 

Colored books for children sometimes rise to the level 
of works of art, the almanacs and other volumes of Kate 
Greenaway and Walter Crane having created a style of 
their own in book illustration, while they have actu- 
ally modified the prevalent fashions of little children’s 
dress, An American designer, H. Rosa (a daughter 
of Benson J. Lossing), this years makes an agreeable 
addition to this division of picture-making in an original 
and spirited set of colored designs for The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin. Mr. Crane himself, in his full- 
page drawings (plain) for The Happy Prince, and Other 
Tales, by Oscar Wilde, shows all his old-time man- 
nerisms and conventional tricks; but the conventional 
design, it must be remembered, is liked better than the 
realistic, by some children, 

Upon Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s principal 
holiday book for the year, Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish, a great deal of pains and a large amount 
of money have been willingly lavished, but with no more 
than respectable results. ‘Mr. Boughton, the principal 
designer (though Mr. Merrill has the larger picture), is a 
specialist in Puritan delineation, but does not here repeat 
his well-known triumphs, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the reproduction of his drawings. The best part of 
the handsomely printed and tastefully bound volumeis its 
set of pictures of objects in Plymouth archeology. 

In théir far less expensive Longfellow Remembrance 
Book, D. Lothrop & Co. have prettily collected (after 
their custom as book-makers) eight pleasant papers from 
Wide Awake, on the boyhood and life of the poet, his 
relations with the children, and his Westminster bust. 





reader-friends, 7634 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 116. Boston : 
D, Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25. : 


The old Longfellow house in Portland is agreeably 
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described in text and picture; and the 
various writers, including Messrs. J. G. 
Whittier and Samuel Longfellow, have 
made a souvenir at once pleasant and 
instructive, especially for young readers. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunduy School Jimes is given each week, The 
seguiar edition this week is 128,000 copies, 
eaclusive of copies used either as sumples or 
for the filling of short trial subscriptions. 
Advertisers are jree to examine ithe sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising 
rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a@ year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
uJ space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
fue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











“Brown's Bronchial Troches.’”—For bron- 
chial, asthmatic, and pulmonary complaints, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
able properties. 25 cents a box. 





For sleeplessness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill, says: 
“T have found it, and it alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 


and business men.” 
° ose 


“There is nothing you require of your 
agents but what is just and reasonable, and 
strictly in accordance with business princi- 
ples.” That’s the sort-of testimony any house 
can be proud of, and it is the testimony of 
hundreds of men who are profitably employed 
by B. F. Johnson & Co., Pubs., Richmond, 
Va. Write for full particulars, 





“SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE GOLDEN GATE Sr BST AL.—The Union 
and Central Pacific roads, and Pullman Company, 
ut on, December 5, a weekly train of Pullman Vesti- 

ule Cars to run between Council Blu n@ San Fran- 
cisco. Steam heat, electric light, separate bath-rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen barber-shop, observation 
and smoking rooms, and af female Fyne ae for iadies 

e 





and children. make it 
the world.” 


Does Any Book Here 
Suit You? 


THE JOURNEYS OF JESUS. By Addison D. 
Crabtree. 70) pages. Our price, $2.00. 

A comp ete history of the journeys of our Lord and 
his disciples in Palestine. rrect maps aiid illustra- 
tions. No siu ilar work. _A text book of the Gospels. 
OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By 

Dougan Cla k, M.D. 75: ents. 

Ab unds with str king statements. It will awaken 
@ deeper interest in the true spiritual life of God in 
thesvul. One of the best works upon the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

PENTECOST IN PRACTICAL LIFE. By 

“C. P. Masdén, D.D. cents. 

This book is de igned to help those seeking the 
mind of God, and endeavoring to lead holy lives. It 
fairly sparkles with helpful suggestions. 

DAILY HELP. 25 cents; $2.%5 a dozen, postpaid. 

Contains a ve se of Scriptu e for each day, to be 
kept before the mind for meditation and reflection, 
comfort and nspiration. 

PROMIBITION ofthe LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
By 5. M. Vernon, D.D. 30 cenis; 4 for $1.00. 

It is full of ringin; faets and bright with sterling 
truths. It paints in vivid and imp:essive hues the 
monster whose daily victims increase its hunger. 
LIFE OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

~ 75 ceits, gilt; 50 cents, plain. 

With choice selections from her writings. Zion’s 
Herald says: “This book will prove an evangelist of 
peace and faith wherever it goes.” 

LitE OF MADAMEGUYON, By herself. $1.00. 

A ull account of her life and religious experience, 
exhibiting her eminent piety, travels, and sufferings. 
Born in a corrupt «ge, and in a nation marked for its 
degeneracy, nursed and reared ina chureh as profii- 
gate as. the world in which it was imbedded, perse- 
enied at every step of her career, and groping, as she 
did, inthe midst of spir' tual desolation and ignorance, 
neve'thele s, she arose to the highest pinnacle of pre- 
eminence in spirituality and Christian devotion, 
CUR DARLINGS, By Dr. Barnardo. $1.25. Large, 

syuare, quarto volume, bound in most attractive 
lithographed colored covers. 

The best and the cheapest juvenile volume issued 
this year. Over 1,000 pictures, beautifully printed. 
Nearly 500 pages of excel ent storie, poems, puzzles. 
@nd sketches of the most interesting and helpful 
character. Nothing trashy. Z 
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ence ecieettbiceiae > 

Do you want in your church or school soul-stirring 

music? You do? Then GLAD HALLELUJAHS 

r SONGS OF TRIUMPH are ihe books to buy! 

ta} % wpch. By aall, , Ti 3 om Epress (not pre- 

+ $8.60 per dozen; per . Sample 2 
cents. Inducemenis to schools and churches. ve 


Books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


T. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 
$21 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
dublisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 














Beginning of Volume 78. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 
Christmas. 


NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
NO CONTINUED ARTICLES. 


65 Illustrations, 
lacluding 26 Full-page Engravings. 


Old Time Christmas Story. 


By WALTER Besant. Nine Illustrations by 
CHARLES GREEN, R. I. 


A Farce. By W . D. Howells, 


Illustrated by HARPER PENNINGTON. 


A Ballad. By E. C. Stedman. 


Illustration by H. Pye. Full-page Plate. 


A Midnight Ramble. 


By W. HAMILTON Gipson. Twelve Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


Ata Reading. 


A Poem. By THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Fragile. 


By GEorGE H. BoveuTon, A. R.A. An Out- 
door Sketch. Illustrated by the Author. 


A Christmas Mystery. 


By THEODORE CHILD. Twelve Illustrations 
by L. O. MERSON. 


A Short Story. 


By CONSTANCE F. WooLson. [Illustrated by 
C. S. REINHART and HARRY FENN. 


A Souk. Drama 


A Poem. By ANNA D. LUDLOW. Illustrated 
by ELinv VEDDER and J. ALDEN WEIR. 


The Christmas Story 


of a Little Church. By Gracg Kina. 


Sosrus Dismal. 


A Story. BS Wititt1AmM W. AgcuER, Illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. 


FS Church, N. A. 


By G. W.SHELDON. Portrait and Six Ilus- 
trations (including the frontispiece) from Mr. 
CHURCH’s Drawings. 


‘Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Page Illustration. 


The Men Of thé Alamo. 


A Poem. By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Editor’s Study. _ 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLs. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE Hotton. 


Harper’s Periodicals. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... Postage Free, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...... 7 4 
HARPER’S BAZAR....... ots - 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ 2.00 


Booksellers and postmasters usually receive boprunh 
tions. Subscriptions :ent direct to the Publishers 

be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Re This Christmas Number of HARPER’8 MAGAZINE 
begins a new volume. 





S 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of ten cents in postage- 
stamps, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, &CO.'S 


NBwaT Books. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


By Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. A 
Holiday volume, including numerous illus- 
trations by Grorcre H. Bovcuron, F. T. 
MERRILL, and others. In a handsome quarto 
volume, cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.00 ; 
full levant, $12.00. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. 


By RopoLFro LANCIANT, Professor of Topog- 
raphy in the University of Rome, and Direc- 
tor of the Roman Museum. With about 100 
illustrations. 8vo, very tastefully bound, $6. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

By Katr Dovertas WIGGIN. With illus- 
trations, Square 12mo, ornamental boards, 
50 cents, (Ready November 28.) 


A very bright story, attractively illustrated. An 
excellent substitute for Christmas cards, 


The Chezzles. 


By Lucy Grspspons Morse. With illustra- 
tions. 8vo, $1.50. (Ready November 28.) 
A_ very engaging story, partly in America rtly 


in France,—equally interesting to children and their 
parents, 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Riverside Edition, from entirely new 
plates. With Notes by Mr. WHITTIER, and 
Portraits. In four yolumes, crown 8vo, uni- 
form with the Riverside Edition of Long- 
fellow’s Works. . Cloth, $6.00; half calf, 
$11.00; half levant, $16.00. 


John Ward, Preacher. 
A Novel by MARGARET DELAND, author of 
“The Old Garden, and Other Poems.” 
Seventeenth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ aA remarkable book,... of much more than com- 
mon power.”’—The Spectator, Loudon. 


The Critical Period of American History, 
1783-1789. 
By Joun Fiske, author of “Myths and 
Myth-makers,” “ Outlines of Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,” ete. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
An important throwing clear light on an 


obscure Section of our national life, and written with 
remarkable knowledge and lucidity. 


On Horseback. 
A Tour in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, with Notes of Travel in Mexico 
and California. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, author of “‘ My Summer in a Gar- 
den.” $1.25, 


Molly Bishop’s Family. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, author of “ Ten Dol- 
lars Enough,” and “Gentle Breadwinners.” 
Each, $1.00. 


An engaging story, with excellent hints on arrang- 
ing the home life of a family somewhat limited in 
means, 


After Noontide. 
Selected by MARGARET E. WHITE. 16mo, $1. 


This little book contains passages chosen with ex- 
eam amare to add sunshine to the afternoon of 


Flowers and Fruit, 
From the Writings of HARRIET BEECHER 
STowsE. With side-titles in text. 16mo, $1. 


A Blockaded Family ; 
Or, Life in Southern Alabama during the Civil 
War. By ParRTHENIA A. Haeug. $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


N. B.—A catalogue of their publications, 
with 43 portraits of authors, sent to any address. 


A PRIZE! 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


FAMILY MAIL-BAC, 


the elegant new family monthly? Only 60 cents a 
year: 16 pages, Harper’s Weekly s'ze. Any person 
securing subscriptions may not only deduct ten cents 
from each subscription sent, but, besides that, to any 
one getiing 50 subscribers a complete set of Guizot’s 
History of Wranes (8 vols. )willalso begiven ; and for25 
subscribers your choice of the Youth’s Companion for 
a year, or Century Magazine for six months, Isn't 
this a prize worth getting? If you will work for it, 
send for a free sample copy and begin at once 


Address FAMILY MAIL-BAG, 
P.O. Box 2818, New York City. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
G SUNDAYW-SCHOOL. Prices reduced. tin- 
teresting and instructive. For fill particulars, send 
stam envelope with Steed address tothe ublisher, 
Wm. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


All Books at Wholesale \9,.Pyubers oF se 

















Latest Books for Young People,‘ 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. | 


By Epwarp WItuetTt. A tale of life In the wild 
woods of Maine. rullof adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


WRECKED ON LABRADOR. 


By WINFRED A. STEeARNS. A very Interesting 
narrative of specimen collecting, fishing, exploration, 
and shipwreck, at the same tin e@ presenting in @ sim- 

le and natural way much knowledge of a compara 
ively unknown country, Imo, $1.50. 


SCOTCH CAPS. 


By J A K, author of “ Birchwood,” “ Fitch Club,” 
“ Who Saved the ship,” ete 

A good, wholesome story for boys. Strong in Its 
portrayal of juveniie character, enlivened with inter 
esting incidents, abeunding in sensible suggestia: 3,, 
tending to inculcate a love for nature afd ou life, 
and teaching in an effective manner the lesson of true’ 
manliness. 12mo, $1.25. 





By Louis ENavutt. Translated fromthe French by 
HUNTINGTON SMITH, 

A beuutiful story, written with exquisite style and 
charmingly illustrated,with 18 illustrations, Limo, §L. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


By Saran K. Borton. A @ompanion book to “ Fa- 
mous American Authors.” biograph cal sket hes of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Wevster, 
Sumner, Garfield, and others. Illustrated with por 
traits. i2mo, $1.50. 

such lives as are sketched in this book are a con- 
stant insp ration, both to young and old. ‘lhey teach 
Garfield's oft-repeated maxim, that “the genius of 
success is still the genius of labor.’ They teach 
patriotism, a deeper love for, and devotion to, 
America. They teaci that life, with some definite 
and noble purpose, is worth living. 


LIFE OF LAFAYETTE, the Knight of Liberty. 


i 4 Lypra Hoyt Farmer. A glowing narrative 
of the life of th s renowned general, with 58 illystra- 
tions. I2mo, $1 50, 

Asa large portion of the material presented in this 
volume hus been gathered from French works never 
before translated, and which are now out of print, 
and also from origival files of newspapers, and vari- 
ous Manuscripts written by members ot the Lafay: tle 
family, a moe complete life ot General Lafayette js 
here offered than hus before appeared, either in 
country or in Europe, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Four Great Annuals. 


All Stories and Pictures New, 
Original, and Fascinating. 


CHATTERBOX FOR (888. 


The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety 
origina! stories, sketches, and poems for the young, 
and every illustration: which appears in it is ex- 

ressly designed for this work by the most eminent 
English artists. Over 200 full-page original Lliustfe 
tious. 1 vol., illuminated covers, $1.26; cloth, $1.76. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL. 


This is the leading book of its kind of the year, and ts 
an attr..ctive collection of popular children’s stories, 
with original illustrations by the best known Amerf- 
can artists, engraved by Andrew, with two colored 
plates. 1 vol.,4t0, illuminated covers, front ce 
and plate, $1.50. 


LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL FOR 1888. : 


Illustrated Stories and Poems edited by WiLu1am T, 
ADAMS (Cliver Optic), and embellished with 370 en- 
tirely original i!lustrations by the moat celebrated 
book illu<trators in America; engraved on wood in 
the highest styleby Andrew. 1 vol.,dto, illuminated 
covers, $1.75; cloth, full gilt, $2.25, 


THE NURSERY—Q. 


The bound volume of this popular annual, now In its 
TWENTY-THIRD YKAR, is enlarged in size and 
prin ed on tinted and calendered paper. It consists 
of original sto tes and new illustrations, 1 vol., 
royal octavo, illuminated covers, $1.25, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
BoOsSTON. 


A CHOICE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PRIZE. , 


“‘IMlustrated abundantly and charmingly. Wi. give 
pleasure as Holiday Present.” 


ONWARD, 


A selection of 
hymns and 
Scrip tre texts 
for a month, il- 
lustrated with 
many colored 
plates, vign- 
ettes, and mo- 
notints. Small 

to, 32 pages, 
illuminated 
board covers, 
60 cents. 


The most atirac- 
tive book eve) 
offered at so lou 
a price, 


“ Introductor: 
to this pretty 
Prenook 


aud teuder poem by Helen J. Wood, begiuumg:s 
** Onward and up, st.il ouward, 
Though feet fail and eves grow dim,’ 

“In @ sense it strikes the key-note of the chord 
which swells through the one-and-t! Irty days, nearly 
all the texts and poetical selections being at once 
inspiriug aud xoothing. ‘The book will give much 
pleasure,”"—N. Y. Lvangelest. 


Yor sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of W vents, 


E. P. DUTTON & £0., Publishers, 



































Fog Ao | ¢ Agents wanted to solicit mem- 
bers. Sen nt stamp for miogee and informa- 
tion te R. HE. WOOD W &@ CO., timore, Md, 


31 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DOG. | 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


ky 25 CENTS 
FAS USUAL 








Ah la a 


With 60 Mustrations, 20 full page, representing the 
Work of the most famous artists and engravers. 
Special Cover with Bronze Decoration. 








AMONG ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
THE ARTIST SON Ped gh of a ment 
‘ONT y installment o s romantic 

CONTREBV TORS | novel, “THE MASTER OF 

. BALLANTRAE,”’ strikingly 
illustrated, 

H WINTER IN THE ADI- 

| lJ e el, RONDACKS is picturesquely 
described by HAMILTON 
Laer? MA oy ane 5 il 
rately illustrated by W. Hain- 

J, Alden Weir ilton Gibson, Bruce Crane, J. 

J Francis Murphy, and others ; 
frontispiece printed in tint. 
' WILL H. LOW, the artist. 

W i Gibson describes the origin and rapid 
put ) growth in the United States 

of the art of making stained- 

‘ glass windows, especially in 

Twachtman the churches; with beautiful 

J reproductions of windows by 
La Farge, Tiffany, Lathrop, 
and others. 

William Hole LESTER WALLACK’S Re- 

J miniscences are concluded ; 
fully illustrated with por- 
e traits. 
( Hit h k GEORGE HITCHCOCK, the 
C0, CiCOC } | artist, writes of BOTTICELLI 
as “the man who above all 
others gave an impulse in the 
right direction to the new art 

ots ump yi of the Christian world ;”’ il- 
lustrations from drawings by 
the author, 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS 

| 1 OW, will be a feature of the num- 

: ber, one of thein, ‘‘ THE LION 

OF THE NILE,” containing 

Blashfi | { four pictures by ELIHU VED- 
eR. 

C J MR.STEVENSON concludes 

. his series ot monthly par ers 

with “A CHRISTMAS SER- 

M Burns MON,” filled with the high 
tu J purpose and courage which 

e has called *‘ the brave atti- 
tude toward life.’’ 

Woodward H. C, BUNNER’S “SQUIRE 

J FIVE-FATHOM” is a deli- 
cate and finely imagined 
story of a —— and pathetic 

Robert Blum figure, whose life connects 

i] the days of pioneerseitlement 
with the reecnt past, 
REBECCA ARDING 

C J i | DAVIS tells a story of life at 

iu ay OI, a wayside station in the North 
Carolina mountains, Illus- 
trations by Alfred Kappes. 

| d W.M. TABER contributes 

ie appes, an ingenious tale of a mys- 
tery, entitled ‘THREE BAD 
MEN,” with three full-page 
ilfustrations, 

(UCE Llane, JOHN J. a BECKET tells a 
charming story, entitled 
sion haoa 

NOR.”’ ustrate: 

W. L, Palmer, Robert Blum. 4 
TERMS, 3.00 A YEAR. 
Special to Readers of The Sunday School Times. 
We will supply you last year’s numbers, which in- 
clude all the RAILWAY ARTICLEs, as follows: 

A year’s subscription (1889) and the numbers 
or1sss, tok he Rat ; i) en.» ee 

A year’s subscription (1889) and the numbers 
or 1888, bound in cloth, . ‘ ° “ - 600 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

743 & 745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Will contain 

Literary, Social, Historical Essays, 
Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, 
Papers on Education, Politics, 
Art, 

By the foremost American writers. 

Serial Stories. 

“The Tragic Muse.” By Henry JAMES. 

“The Begum’s Daughter.” By EDWARD 
L. BYNNER, author of ‘ Agnes Surriage,” 
“ > ae | 4 ’ 

Penelope’s Suitors.” 

“Passe Rose.” (Continued till April.) By 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, author of 
“But Yet a Woman.” 

The best represeniative of American 
periodical literature, which appeals to 
readers by its own charms.—New York 
Evening Post. 

The Atlantic is the one American maga- 
zine in which a regard for letters is the 
controlling motive.—New York Tribune. 





TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE, 
The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
mew subscribers whose subscriptions for 
1889 are received before December 2% Oth. 
Postal notes and money ave at the risk of the sends v, 


and therefore remittances showd be made by money- 
order, dra/t, or registered letter, to . sf 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


EVANGELICAL fg Seeenng co: 
18@ LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. ‘“Suygestive Outline Bible Stidies and 
Bible Readings,” by John H. Elliott. “A great help 
teany one who wants to take part acceptably in praver 
meetings.”"—- The y 8%. Cloth, $.00: six 
for $5.00. Paper, 50 cents; five copies for $2.00, 


” 





Delightful New Books for Children. 





PANSY’S SUNDAY BOOK for 1889. Edited 
by Pansy. 4to, boari's, $1.25. 


Three little girls and a cluster of bright-eyed pan- 
sies. This is the cover. and within are over two hun- 
dred choice illustrations, sixty of them full ae. 
Plen‘y of reading-matier of the sort parents like to 
put no the hands of their children on Sunday after- 
noon, 


NED HARWOOD'’SVISIT TO JERUSALEM. 
By Mas. 8.G. KNIGHT. $1.25. 


Sunday-school teachers and scholars cannot do 
without it. It is as full of valuable information as a 
Bible Dictionary. The travelers were in no hurry. 
The book, therefore, gives more than a passing glance 
atall he most important localit:es of Old and New 
Testament History. 


A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. By FRANCES 
EATON, $1.50. 


This story has an indescribable charm not unlike 
that of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” though totally un- 
like in character, and, like that, is destined to become 
a famous" child-classic.” The little gir) who was nick- 
named “ Princess ” is a charming creation. The other 
= characters are scarcely less quaint and bewitch- 

ng. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY 
DISCOV ERERS. By FRaNCEs A. HUMPHREY. 
$1.00. 


An entertaining and instructive combination of 
history, biography,and travel. It describes the voy- 
ages made to the ‘New World by Northman, Span- 
iards, English, etc.,and sketches the lives ofColumbus, 
Raleigh, Drake, and others. Numerous illustrations. 





ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, AND 
KENSINGTON, JB. By MarGaReT SIDNEY. 
$1.00. 

Two bright, wholesome, healthy stories of boy life, 
told in Margaret Sidney’s crisp, engaging style. 


“The book will stimulate the manly quality im the 
boys who read it.”—Christian Register. 


“The tone of the book is very high and pure.”— 
Pioneer Press, 3:. Paul, 


REAL FAIRY FOLKS, By Lucy RIDER MEYER, 
A.M. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


“The delightful book entitled ‘ Real Fairy Folks’ is 


one of the best imaginable to put into the hands of 


boys and girls, for it is an exposition of all that is most 
poetic and beautiful in the most beautiful of sciences— 
chemistry. The story is told and illustrated in the most 
captivating manner.”—Boston Traveler. 


BABYLAND for 1888. Boundvolume, 75 cents. 


With Babyland in the home, the little tots may look 
at pictures and hear mother read. The ms and 
stories are short, and have to do with dolls, toys, kit- 
tens, puppies, and babies. The bright cover will 
make baby’s eyes sparkle with delight. 


MY WONDERSTORY. By ANNE K. BENEDICT. 
30 illustrations. $1.50, 


Teaches anatomy and physiology to children in the 
guise of a story, simple and full of interest, 
The Woman’s Journal says: ‘‘ Every family should 
ass the book round eo | its growing children, and 
he older folks should read it also.” 





At the bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Lothrop’s beautifully illustrated list of recent books, and Wide Awake Calendur for 1889, 


mailed free to any addressing on application to 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





ATTENTION ALL! 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS and SCHOLARS. 





MEREDITH 


— WILL CONDUCT THE— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1889 


—IN THE— 


NEW YORK 


OBSERVER. 


YOU CAN GET MORE PRACTICAL AID FROM READING THESE 
ADMIRABLY CONDENSED LESSONS OF DR. MEREDITH'S 
THAN FROM A STUDY OF VOLUMES OF LESS 
ABLY WRITTEN EXPOSITIONS. 


Note the other Unequalled Attractions * ’ . ° ? 


Offered by the OBSERVER for 1889: 


Weekly Article, “SPARKS FROM MY ANVIL,” by 


A Gift to Each Subscriber, at $3.00, Our 


DAILY TEXT BOOK, 


With Article and Autograph of 365 Great Men 





Send 10 Cents for Beautiful OBSERVER CALENDAR, and a specimen 
copy of the OBSERVER. 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster’s Unabridged, 





Besides many other valuable features, it containg 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 
A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only In Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IlIum 
trations than any other American Dictionary— 
Sold by all Booksellers, Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 


Thelargest circulation of any 

400 0 yeriodical in the world. * The 
’ hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 

nal and Practical ee on eta ag Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a The Rural New Yorker is the best farm week- 
ly in the world, It will be sent on a trial trip 





PA ten weeks for 25 cents, Then you can judge. ] 


Park Row, New York. 





FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


EVERYWHERE! 


“BIBLE STUDIES” 
ENTECOST onthe 1889 Iuternatio- 
p nal Lessons. Copies in 


uarterly or Com- 








andsomer 


ete Lo ol Send a 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D, a copy sant postpaid ob 
approval 
ON ROMANS. Just out. 
Also, Mattuzew, MARK, 
Luxe, Joun and Acts. 
Abbott’s Commentaries are 
Bev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. invaluable. Address, 
NEW YORK: 
ma ts'wat x. A.S,BARNES & CO. 
HIC : 
80 & 265 Wasast Ava, == PUBLISHERS. __ 
Sunday School Teachers 
Now is the 
time to send SAMPLES H 
fer SAMPLE than ever. 
COPIES and Short stories 
areas By se oes, woes 
era, * ns 
TLE FOLKS : iaetented tm 
PAPER. AppreEss: COLORS. 
LITTLE FOLKS PAPER, Albany, N. Y. 
TEN PICTURES (oP yointing aud mixing colors 
Price, 10 cents, 
sts’ J d e 
TEN COLORS oon tacos. brushes and pom 
directions. Price, 50 cents. 


Either of both of the above sent by mail, on receipt 
of price, by Ss. W. TILTON & CO. 
29 Temple Place, Boston. 





Printed in Colors. 





Yale Lectures 


Sunday-School. 


The following review of Dr. Trumbull’s 
new book is counted of sufficient interest 
to re] readers of this paper to be given 
in full. 





From The Independent, of New York. 


“The volume of Yale Lectures on ‘The 
Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, 
and Auxiliaries, by Henry Clay Trumbull, 
D.D., is the ripe result of @ life of enthusiastic 
devotion and intelligent study in the service 
of American Sunday-schools. His connectioa 
with the Sunday-schools and their work has 
been from the day it began an inspiration it 
not a reform—perhaps both. He is ascholar 
born in a family of scholars, possessing, how- 
ever, in his own case, certain popular and 
administrative gifts which do not commonly 
go with the scholarly temperament. In the 
present volume he appears in both characters, 
but the scholar has the first word, and what 
he says in the opening lectures has an impor- 
tant bearing on the subject as afterward pre- 
sented. ‘The common notion as tothe Sunday- 
school is that it is a modern expedient which 
grew up out of Robert Raikes’s enterprise, 
and has been taken into church work as a 
more or less outside and uncontrollable branch 
of it, where it has become indispensable with- 
out being altogether assimilated. The first 
point made by Dr. Trumbull in these lectures 
is the entire demolition of this notion. It is 
the service a scholar only could render, and 
done for the.cause as a scholar in a thoroughly 
scholarly manner, with a minute examination 
of historical evidences in the method of his 
distinguished brother, J. Hammond Trumbull, 
and worthy of him. Dr. Trumbull’s general 
point is that the Sunday-school is simply the 
modern interpretation of the catechetical 
function or office of the Church which was 
derived from Judaism, and has always be- 
longed to this office. What it was in Judaism 
he shows with a satisfactory and delightiul 
clearness which does not at all forsake him 
when. he passes, in the next lecture, to the 
primitive Church and the use of the same 
methods init. ‘He traces the history through 
the Middle Ages and down to the Reforma- 
tion, not omitting the Reformers and the con- 
ception they had of the catechetical function 
of the Church, and the incorporation in it of 
the essential principles and ideasof the modern 
Sunday-school. The importance of this part 
of the lectures, the work of pure scholarship 
as it is, can hardly be overrated. It clears 
the groundefor a satisfactory conception of 
the relation of the Sunday-school to the 
church, provides the subject with a consistent 
philosophical basis, and opens the way for the 
natural assimilation of Sunday-school work 
with church work. This good service ren- 
dered, Dr. Trumbull begins to show himself 
in the character of a practical worker at 
the head of one of the great agencies of the 
Church catholic. What he says in the re- 
maining lectures on this aspect of the subject 
is less novel, but no less interesting and valu- 
able. His long experience and many-sided 
familiarity with the work stand him in good 
stead. He pours a flood of light on the ser- 
vice rendered by this agency in refreshing 
worn-out and neglected fields. Some of the 
facts, as stated in the volume, are as sur- 
prising as they are gratifying. The learned 
author’s discussion of the actual effect of the 
Sunday-school on family religion, and the old 
apprehension that it would prove fatal to 
religious instruction in the home, is not the 
least merit of the course. <A considerable and 
sufficient part of the lectures is devoted to 
practical methods. Inte these chapters of the 
volume in hand we need not enter. We leave 
them toour readers for their private study, clos- 
ing our notice of the volume with the general 
remark that these lectures will not only hold 
their own in the brilliant series of Lyman 
Beecher Lectures before the Yale Divinity 
School, but they stand alone on merits of 
their own as the unique presentation of 4 
subject which has not before received. so 
worthy a treatment. The volume is prepared 
for convenient use, with a bibliographical and 
topical index.” 


A most suitable book for a Christmas 
present to, pastor, superintendent, or 
teacher. Price, $1.50, mailed to any ad- 
dress. ‘ 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
103? Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


«Royal Pk4 Calendar 


Commands for the Children of the King 
: (COPYRIGHTED.) 
~ Embodied in Scripture Texts, selected for each day 
of the year, compiled by Mary Lowes DIcKINSON. 
In the form of a Latin Cross. A utiful souvenir, 
suitable for a Holiday Gift. Price, 35c.; by mail, 4Uc. 
E. Scorr, Publisher, 463 Hudson St., New York. 











ABY HOOD.,— Devoted to the Care of Infants, 
and Nursery Hygiene. $1.50 a year; 15 cents & 
copy. Soldeverywhere. P.O. Box 3123, New York 
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XMAS MUSIC 


FOR THIS YEAR! 
THE ROYAL SON. Oy. Kew, Roment 


b 
Lowry, D.D. Intellige ‘pture elections, 
with new and original a, e whole exercise 
is one of gr: at force and beauty. 
e4 per 100; Se 5 conts each by mail. 


ANNUAL NO. 19.-Rissit authors: 
yberaly supply of songs for any Sunday-school 
93 per 100; 4: 4 cents cach by mail. 


SANTA CLAUS’ PRIZE. ~The» new 


Cantata, by br. W H. Doanr, will be ae. 7 
in November. This is believed to be one of Dr. 
ne’s be-t efforts, The songs are very bright, 
e dialogue and plan new and entertaining. 

y Ppa up by any school. 
0 cents each ch by mail; $25 per 100, 


WAITING FOR SANTA CLAUS, 


(90 cen OF Dr. Doanr. New last year,and vest 


popular, 
RPA Sulit Catalogue our our other pepular Cantatas, 
Services, and ody iol Afusic, sent on request. ; 





‘BLOW, & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth st, New York, 


81 Randolph Street, Ch jeago. 


COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling withered 
leaves that tap against the window-parne. harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homesatira ‘tive. With your fuel, 
bring in a gocdly quantity of our bright 


New Music Books. 


These new books are every day more in favor: 
Classical Pianist, Piane Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low Voices, 
Classic Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone and 
Bass Songs. Each, §1.00, 


Praise in Seng (40 cents, $4.20 per doz.) is the best 
new sacred music book for home and vesiry _ 


iet the children sing from Menard 'efinnay nr 

n en arten and Primary Se 6 (20 
cents), or Jenk’s Songs and Games fer Liltle 
Ones (42.00), or Child: n’s School Songs (35 
cents, $3.60 per doz). All have very sweet child’s 
songs, 


Give your aid in getting Upgzousing saad evening 
ag Ns class to use Song Harmony (60 
rdoz.). Kull of most interesting music, 
a and secular, Song Manual, Book 
(50 cents, $i ea be doz,), is also a good Giletion, 
mostly secula 


= the Gaineiiiee people that no better 
mpera: ce song book has app. mayen Ree Bellis of 
Victory (35 cents, $3.60 per 


Xmas.is coming, Send pn ye of Christmas 
Cantatas and Carols, 








ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICK, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Our New CANTATA, entitled 


~ MERRY CHRISTMAS 


is Now Ready! 
This is for a week-<day entertainment. 
Peter. Age-s pd ene pre ten. 3 $10 per handred. 
An abri edition for the congre; on is issued: 
price. coulis: £4.40 per hundred. erouatt 
If for Sunday service only, try abridged edition. 


- CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 

THE DAWN OF PEACE. 

HOLY ONE OF ISRAEL. $ The vines meter oy | D 
THE MORNING STAR. | Tec*!pt of 10conts 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
. 150 Nassau St., New York City. (F 


X-MAS MUSIC 


THE NEW SANTA CLAU 


By Butterworth & Murray. well-knowh 
writers. The New Santa Claus is a jolly old soul, 
‘who, with several other interesting Characters, 
makes a delightful evening’ s entertainment. One 
of the features of the Cantata is a concert, in which 
is introduced a charming variety of songs, quar- 
tettes and choruses, with seme delightful musical 
effects. Requires no scenery, and only ordinary cos- 
tumes. Price, 30 centa by mail, eee, iS . coe 
ges and gatdlonus of C aristmag, o's 

in ‘ti, Oo. 












This is a new 
Feutats for 
Christmas, by 



















a 
PHe J 0.,Cin 
" And i y Ata ttt hu St., New York 








AND TEACHERS. 

Among the many new and attractive Rib 
Beoks, which we have putlished for hate yd 
holiday season, are six Hooklets especially adapted 
for gifts to Bib'e classes and 8. 8. 8¢ or viz: 

BB ..- FLAKES. SEED PEA at hee 
STMAS GREETING 10 my CLAS: 
EVERLASTING Le E. CON gece CRATION. 
CHRISTMAS SUNSHIN 
2% cents each, pos co Special Soma" to superinten- 
Genin ana teac: bere ARS wanted, Catalogues free, 
IBBOTSO O8., Richfield Springs, N. Y. 








NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


gue EMMA NUEL 
HR PTB YENS ANTHEMS. 
CHR Ret ANNUAL No. 2 
EMMA NUE 
BETHY, eH RAIS STAR. 
THE 4 te MESSTAH. | 
THE PRO My BIRTH. 
Jovous, SO UN 
Price of each, 5c. prepaid, roe 50c, per dozen and $4.00 
ber hundred, postage to be added, Sample copies 
seut only on er of price. Stamp rd ee 
HM. BONER £52 
No. 1102 Uneatnat Stre ei, hiladelphia. 


BRigat Hours At | CAROLVILLE |* 


A new Sunday-school Christmas CANTATA. 
Price, $2.40 per dozen. Sample, by mail, 25 ae” 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 


A new Sunday-school Christmas SERV 
mail 





cts. per dozen. Some y b eae 
JOHN'S HOOD, 2a 


Christmas Gervice 


“THE COMING OF THE KtnG.”—A song service for Christmas by Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
It is virtually a Christmas Oratorio, embracing bright and joyful carols for the children, hymns 
and choruses for the entire congregation, and for the choir some of the noblest compositions in 


the whole range of religious music. In the P 
musical expert, has had the aid of Mr. Gilc 


reparation of this service, Dr. Bacon, himself a 
rist, the eminent composer, not only in original 


anthems composed expressly for this service, but in the adaptation and arrangement of selec- 
tions from the great masters of the art, The service brings out vividly: I. The Birth of the 


Prince, II. The 8 read of the Kingdom, 
has been made brie 


III. The Triumph of the King. 
; but it contains a rich store of material that will engage and reward the 


The program 


study of the best choirs, organist, and Sunday-schools. For a full description, see advertise- 


ment in The Sunday School Times of October 20. 


Price of the school edition, five cents ; Ay .00 per hundred. The full Order for the Service, 


including full Organ and V oice Score of 


Price, twenty-five cents. 


the musi¢ for the choir, with snagestjions for the 
effective organization and couduct of the festival, is published separately in a 


arge pamphlet. 





“SEEKING FOR THE CHRIST.”—This service has been skilfully wrought out, and will 
please those who wish a bright and fresh service, but do not care to undertake the more difficult 
one mentioned above, It is suitable, alike, for city and country schools, It consists mainly of 
responsive readings (arranged by Dr. Bacon) and beautiful hymns and carols, the music for 


which is printed in full. 
five cents; $2.00 per hundred. 


he whole is tastefully printed in a sixteen-page program. Price, 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ILGRIM LESSON HELPS. 
picaata QUARTERETES. 
Litt PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
ESSON PICTURES, 


ILGRIM SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


He RTM Bee Menthly 120 
a mont q mon 
MA AYFLO ER gk Tey 2c. ’ 


ILGRIM REQUISITES. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD, CLASS BOOK. 
MEMBERSHIP P ROLL. 

LIBRARY R RD, etc, 


ILGRIM MUSIC. 


CHILDREN’S Se op bh aay 9 100 cantes, #. 
Published quarterly at 20c. per y 
PILGRIM SONUS, rT 100 copies, rr ‘and 0, 
aay Send for circulars and samples, “QR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES supplied 
with our own and au other publications. 
IN STOCK.— Everything needed by pastors, super- 
intendents, and Sunday-school teachers. 


POCKET LESSONS. Wilcusl Moonen” 
Prie¢e, 5 Cents. 
In leatherette, 10¢, Tuterleaved, lbe, 


Congregational S. S. and Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
No. 46 of the American Edition of 


PARIS ILLUSTRE, 


Publishea aby gover & Co., 


DOUBLE- PAGE “PICTURE 


in colors, 

Forts Tilustré has no rival cmong tlh llustrated weeklies, 
e thee in Europe or America. Price, 25 cemts per 
copy 


To BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Ageyts Throughout the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS (CO., 


New York and London. 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE, 


y H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J5.T. 
Dunv Ra D.D., of Boston. It decries “THE American 
sin.” . Ch Chicago raat says: “To the earnest man and 
woman prorywhere thig book is as a Yet from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. beh ood 
a showing lawn of t oF ie: tales Fregarding tain A 
oF crime. nd for c 

UNK & WAGNALLS "3 ‘and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


4 Gangarsoreet and Sprieym mas 











Cards 
P. wer Nook $2.00 for glee Packet’ TF 00 to 
acket No. 1, $5.00 for $1.25; Packet No. 2, r 
$1.00; Packet No "3, 00 00 for 50c.; Packet No. 

R 4, $1.00 00 for 24c.; 8 New Bookieis for ‘00. 

ae ow Ahh es Oe or postag: 


Do 
$ » ¥,S yeeelace and "pitilicn 


Bushnell's Partable Letter Cory 
Isa Copying Book and reeag ables 
fect copies with any copying ink. Price tor | moe ine 
$1.00. kor letter size, $1.30. These k8 are sold by 
leading hooksellers ahd stationers, They are sent, post- 
aid by mail on receipt of price. ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
jeneral Agent, 47 5. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


TAVANG ICA atemme. MING cP. 189 
LaSa be St, ruth ina Nutshel 

¥y Harold PB. Ratios” Scripture quotations 

briefly explained and i) Hust ated: te. each; lic. per 

doz. ; $1.00 per 10, peed. y leading workers 

every where. Maj, D ittie Ad, *T have never 
found anything [ like Cotten for use with inguirers.” 


E WILL SEND FREE to. ome petren | on of 

of THE ILLU aTRATOS of the &. 
ing $1 for one annual subscription, a beautiful pad 
copy of “ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” one of the finest 
premiums ever omvred, Some consider it alone worth 
$5, as work ofart. T,J. Mcrrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 


CHRISTMAS EXEROISES FREE. 
On receipt of threecents in cane! I Av tsend FREE 
a copy of two new Concert es other 
valuable hints for Christmas, Nolovratiant _ at 
now, and take time 19 select the best. Ad 
OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, New Yor. 


FITS ANY ,BOOK ! ge 
Send 2 stamps for loge, 
The ADJUSTABLE HOOK cuvE for school bad 
Ubger, books. Neat, cheap, self-sealing. Add 
“WAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St, 


Umer ere Md,, 





moo’ 

















Organ Cards, Carpet Cards, eal 
| Book Cards, Cards, Oushion Cards, Brick 
Cards, ete. An easy way of collecting Church funds, 
Send 8 cents for a complete set o sem les. Mace 

Calla & Co., 237-9 Dock Street, Phila., Pa. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibl 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St. N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


estaqaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
at about nase the Usnal prices. 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee send bavae w tee of 2d 
seul fs tat 
ab 3 Fun. co, Sikend ». x. x 
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AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
see ‘f for special offer to Sunday-schools, free. 
4¢ T Also, complete works of Dr. Dio Lewis. 

ENT Circulars tree. P.O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” chee oe or 


every 12 calls; “47 orders in 16 hours; tn aa orders in 
Sdaye:” 8 such are some of the cepor our agents. 


MES H. EARLE, Siblisher Boston. 


CAN BE MADE EASILY 
popp. mba rou 


and pleasantly by our plan of york. 
AGENTS a By WATCty pasa aia 


men on ion to 

» Pubs Ne west: NY. 

week. BE je wanes. Pe naeee 
¢; this paper. 


VAEOELE WATCH £3) & JEWELRY CO. Philadeinbi» 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


ofa hy ome selling the Nickel Tidy 

at gohildcan acti tien: Banuh lea pices byt iL 
np age het nary te em. ic ma 

Tee in 20. bach box $81 Sandusky a 


And expenses of preparing |) 
at our office paid to agents 
. Salary not conditional on 
per month | be me mente 


Hi Boo A 
Widtero F ae 00 Philadelphia or Chicagas 


$75.22 to $250.2 -” pS yk Meg BF ed 


fred who can furnish a h and give their whole 
varied the business. Spare m' ments may be profitabl 
employ 






















3on 
sales. From #79 to 





also. A few vacancies in townsé cities. B. 





JOHNSON & CO., Pubs.. 1009 = St.. Richmond. Va. 


seas EAM WASHERS. 
ie een cena 
AGENTS WANTED 


For the Soatet Subee ription Beok published. 
From bs made easily. ee terms write 


Chicago, i. oe Patiadeleiin, Pa. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 
CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
Reproduced in the orlging! ¢ colors: size of each 21x28 in. 
The original sold to hn wa onammaker for $245,- 
e offer eee for $1. want each or $2.00 forthe 


mede ev erywh v* sowie time to begin for the 
porder tad SPHE PHELPS PUBLISH- 
NG Publis pr ,epringfeld, Mass. 


AMUSEMENT FOR ALL AGES 


gh DREN are delighted with it, 


Men and * This beats the: 7 
Maden fe captiva- asnshom ot 


oe D Men and Ma- trons take 
ure init, or en- joy it with 
their children and their grandchildren, 


VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. 


It is a o Beveecs Parlor Amusement, as 
there are sharp. points to break or mar 
the furniture, and can be shot with safety 
even at vour window. It will ad. 
wherever it strikes. ‘Sold everywhere. 
A gun, Arrow, ButterAy Hanger and 
Graduated Taraet. mated” post- nerd for 
RS cts., 4 Ria Steel Bow substituted 
for Gun, & “EL AST! Tip bo out 


or Neate 
ashington 











le wfrs., Cornhill and 


» Boston, Maes. 















The WITTIEST, PRETTIEST JUVENILES 
Ee Palmer Cox 









NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


THE BARE DIVINE, 


By Geo. RANDELL, Respon dialogu: and 
wus e 16 pages. PO, THERE 


5 centa per copy, $4.00 per 100, 


WARD & PRDEReNRS 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS Na. 10, 
Music by G. W. WARREN, Frank Nicnots, N. Ke 
Ferris, iu. B. FENNEL. and Gro, RaNDELL, 
2 cents per copy, $2.00 per 100, 


EMMANUEL. 
By Miss F.E. Perrinaii1, Responses. 
and music, 16 pages, " paliitahien 


5 cents per copy, $4.00 per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No.2 
16 pages, 5 cents, $4.00 per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, 
16 pages, & cente, $4.00 per 100, 


Above prices do not include express charges. If 
you wish sent by mail, add 10 per ¢ cent, to Lhe 100 rate. 


In addition to the above, we kee the publication 

of Hood, Wattles, F=ll, Biglow, Church Shuey, ie 
more and Kurzenknabe, and, in fact, everything inthe 
line, at the publishers’ lowest rate. Send for anythtug 
you want in the Sunday-school line. Prompt atten- 


tion to orders. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., New York city. 


THE SANTA ¢ CLAUS BOYS 


: A CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


Scene I, Father Santa Claus 


















moeking © hristmas toys. 
Scene If, A model Sunday 

School gs ing its Christmas 

entertainment. Santa Claug 

and Boys surprise them. 

x The prettiest cantata ever 
eseen. Price, 25 cents; $2.40 

per doz., not prepaid, 


is the title of our selections this year. NMENT 
is new, the recitations are plentiful and attractive. 
The little folks are weil supplied with numbers, 
Price per copy, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen, pre- 
paid ; $4.09 per be Naa prepaid, 
FILLMORE B WARD & DRUMMOND, 
185 Race St., Cincinnatl, 0, | 116 Nassau Street, Kew York. 


THE XMAS STORY. 


A service. Price, $2.00 per 100. send five cents fo 
this and new one. A full line ot Xmas music. se 
for any you see advertised. Six dilferent samples 
ot services or carols for 2 cents. GOODKNOUGH & 
WOGLOM C©O.,. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


MUSIC the aid of a teacher. Rapid 


SELF Established 12 years. Noa? -hords, 
TAUGHT. | accompaniments, thorough 3 laws, 
etc. Ten specimen lessons, 10c. Circuiars 

G@. 8S. Rice Music Co., 244 State St., Chicago. 


G D JEW S$ * ia suill the 
ae t ERE Tangneortrie mncrenninge 


Br" iuneacom ee W. A. Ogden, Sam 
$ S W. Wartnky, Pub, otedor 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT FREE! 


Send me your acdregs, and I will send sample Con- 
cert Exercises and lots of other things suitable Od 
eR Entertainmen's, REE, (dress PU 
Lis R, P. 0. Box 2767, New York. 


The Popular Sunday-school Singi ste 
Immense success. Over 50,000 copies 
AJAR sold. Rooper ¢ 
preset OZER ; uO pee bundr 
ABE & SONS, Harrisburg, 


oY, post ‘id, 3 es Bye 
Containing Chri:tmas anthems edvertionments of 
rogrammes, and Sunday-school song books, semt 
ee. THE KCHO MUSIC CO., La Fayette, Ind. 


New Pieces to Speak in School. 
A HA illustrated recitation book for 10e. 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, il. 


“ 9 127 pages CHOoICK CHRIST- 

Christmas Gems. MAS KECITATIONS, 60 cts 
JOSHUA SMITH, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

“CHRISTMAS GREETINGS.” A charming 


Christmas program of 16 pages carols and recitations, 
Sample,icents. R. R. MCCABE & CO., Chicago, 











PROF. BICE’S Self-Teachin 
System. All can learn music withou 
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THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivatle use, Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00, 
20 Washington St, 

Boston, Mass. cago, Ill 

2 and 27 N. 18h Bt., Pluladelpitiay Pa Pa. 


The GREAT | 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
po BA or Oil, give the most powerful, 
fteatc heapest & Rest light knowa 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size Ss : 
Get circular and estimate. 
discount to churches and he trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
i. P. FRINK, 51 Pearl toe N. Ve 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS. 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUKN BRS, 
Satisiaction guarabiges, ,ornosale, Ke 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue sayakped on application, 
W EIDEN KER, 
No. | 36 Sout’ 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa 












Established 1857. 








McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes anp Pgas for CHURCHES 
Seud for Price and Ve ke on beer | 
- McSHANE 
@ Mention this paper. Waltineie, Md 
ELLS Best quality for Churches, Chimes, 
e Sonora etc, eile warrante 
Vax for Prices. CKEYE BELL FOUNDR 
DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“ ordering goods, or in mak inquiry cone 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advera 


















tiser, by stating that jiu saw the adv oe useanl 
in The Sunday School Tianes, 2 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


— ——_——___ — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is ein’ weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 2 year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year, To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. 





It pro. 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(0 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
yapers be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
butthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
acribed for atthe sametime. Teachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 

red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free S007 will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty ; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The 
a club will be sent either tothe individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-oflice, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-ollice, and+others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. , 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


apers for 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
pape ’ 


. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
rr to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other pee. 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

ch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for ron | a Jair trial of the 

per. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year enix. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The ~ 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 





be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
aes the following rates :— 
milto4 copies, 10s. each, 
tod ° 8s.6d, “ 


10 oes and upwards, 72.6a,. * 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Caiticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHE 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 


f= * WHITEST 
Al aes SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
n its marvelious properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 

tosupply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalpof infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chroni«, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 250, Prepared by the 

PotreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
4a@°-Send for ‘“‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


MIAAPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
Pl prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap, 





your convenience, 


no equal. 








Is better than any soap; handier, finer, more effective, 
more for the money, and in the form of a powder for 


Takes, as it were, the fabric in one 
hand, the dirt in the other, and lays them apart—com- 
paratively speaking, washing with littlework. Asit saves 
the worst of the work, so it saves the worst of the wear. / 
It isn’t the use of clothes that makes them old before 
their time; it is rubbing and straining, 
out by main strength. For scrubbing, 
washing dishes, windows and glassware, Pearline has 


geenns the dirt 
ouse-cleaning, 


Over One Million Families Use it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 

Be \ N are offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 

they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 


enld he all eannd eracers, 126 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York 





O iM 
G Yoni 


OST AS PA 
AS MILK. 


‘TY Bo disguised that the most 
s: delicate stomach can take it. 


«, FLESH PRODUCER, 
‘we?! Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


\ Pra ig 

NSM nl Mtn 3 
= SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of’ 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 



















[Aut Daveewrs. Scott & Bowne, New York. 








We have used MAGEE’s EMULSION in our Women’s 
Aid and Relief Hospital. We found it to be a very 
excellent medicine. we e7> it to a consumptive 
with very good results, and I sincerely recommend it 
to all suffering with lung trouble or general debility. 
—Mrs. Aretas Blood. Manchester, N. H. 


HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


Solid Gold Spectacles, 83.50. 

Send your old glasses by mail. Welitake 

exact size from them and send, upon receipt of $3.50, a 
ir of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glassesset with 
Diamanta” lenses ; usual price, $5. This method of 
fitting eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. M.ZINEMAN & BRo., 1308. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
, THIS NEW 


JELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
as @ person does with the finger. With light pressure 
the hernia is held securely day and night. It is easy, 
durable, and cheap. Sent by mail, Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill, 
























BEAUTY or POLISH» 
es LABOR, EE aa 

DJRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











- half-pound 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESanoCAKES. 
Recommended by best 


Housekeepers, In poun 
. Ask your Grocer for tt, 


A sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 









our Patent Barley CRYSTALS, 


P ‘ood, for ‘ast Tea 
ere, write us for free sam- 
DUR and SPECIAL DIA- 


invaluable waste- ring 
Danberen Ieebitiey 6 Cbaie 
free from starch. 
is our HEALTH 
circular offering 4 Ibs. Zree. 





Loree’ le maton Remedy ~ Famed 
- GOOD NEWS 
To LADIE 


atest Bargains Scncts, 
king Powder and PREMIUMS, 
‘or particulars address 

E& GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 
$1 433 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


Gre 
Bal 











“WOOD'S”? PURE 


— 
= FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 





AUGHTER AND JOYOUSNESS {irre 
hold is assured b 
child’s diet. Try it, mothers. It will furnish a full 

meal for a growing child. In cans, 35c. and upwards. 


the use of Ridge’s Food for the 





inventors and only 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilin 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


always ready. Putupinib 
manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














IMPROVED 


; +] 
HIRES’rooOT BEER 
Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 galions. 





RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for jib sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 








them. 





HUTCHINSON’S 
BEST GLOVES 
For driving or street wear. 
care from selected calf. kid. dogskin, buck- 
skin, @ cheverétte, and warranted. \Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 


Made with 


Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Johnstown, N. Y. 








PANTS, 
$3.00 
te $8.00. 





‘it’s Not the Coat that Makes the Man.” 








OVEKCVA'IS, 912.00 to 330,00. 
Send 6 cents for samples and particulars. 
BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Ciothiers, 
34 HawWLEY S8rt., Boston, Mass. 


SUITS, 
$13.25 
to $30.00. 








sam lesof cloth the famous Plymouth 
RR be Rock $3 Pants are cut from, including 
self-measurement blanks & linen tape- 


measure, if you mention this paper. 
MOUTH ROCK PanTs Co., 18Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


dress, PLy- 








And o 
other w 


W. L, DOUGLAS $3 


specialties, are. advertised 
in this paper. 


SHOE 


Read the ad. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


USE OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 


[By the Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D.D.] 


Imagination is necessary in order to the 
interpretation of the imaginative parts of 
the Bible, and a clear hold on the realities 
that lie back of its ofttimes highly poetic 
vocabulary. 

To illustrate. How often in that Book 
is God spoken of as angry and raging, as 
revengeful, as impatient, as punctilious 
and easily affronted, as bloodthirsty, as 
treasuring up a personal insult for many 
generations, and as being many things a 
man certainly never ought to be! And 
the prose man—the unmitigated prose 
man—thinks there must be some element 
of literality in this,—that God has in his 
mind, something like those several inclem- 
encies. But the poetic theologian knows 
that these mighty adjectives are but the 
tumultuation of the imagination, piling 
up her sensational *images—to express 
something to be sure; something, but, of 
a truth, not this—that God actually has 
in his feeling the literal counterparts of 
those awful human terms. 

God is infinitely genial. God is uni- 
formly and eternally genial. God never 
had a first flutter of impatience. God 
never stands on his dignity and resents 
insults. God never in one instance laid 
an affront away in his memory and watched 
for an opportunity to get in a killing 
return-stroke. And how could his crea- 
tures survive another minute if he were 
such a terrific being asthat? But, in the 
way God enforces law throughout his 
dominions, we have a state of things as 
though all those adjectives about him 
were true words. When we transgress 
law, we smart for it, and it hurts us and 
frightens us, as though back of the law 
were some great personal anger. When 
the misdoings of some ancestor of mine 
report themselves in my diseased body, it 
is as though God had remembered those 
misdoings of his back there, and now had 
a chance to gratify his revenge. When I 
resist the Holy Spirit, and therefore quite 
lose that Spirit, it is as though God would 
not endure an insult, had lost his patience, 
had grown sullen towards me, and had left 
me—perhaps forever. 

The hither side of these realities is such 
as to justify those lively and fierce adjec- 
tives concerning God which I have quoted 
from the Scriptures; and those adjectives 
become infelicitous and intolerable only 
when innocent literalists get hold of them, 
and, forgetting the essentially figurative 
character of all language when applied to 
————- objects, proceed to practi- 
cally demonize the divine Being by think- 
ing of him as actually living up to the 
whole import of those discreditable de- 
scriptives. And it seems particularly 
curious that they should thus literalize 
those descriptives, because the Bible has 
thrown in a whole other class of descrip- 
tives which talk in a way precisely opposite 
to those first ones, and seem to be striving 
with all their might to save God’s honor 
from theaforesaid imputations of literalism. 

The reason of man is a poor, broken 
thing, but there is enough left of it to see 
that when the Scriptures set forth God as 
infinitely amiable, and also set him forth 
as a being of rage, resentment, touchiness, 
implacability, and the like, both of those 
pictures cannot be literally true. So the 
honest and sturdy old Bible fairly forces 
us into figurative renderings, if only we 
have enough of imagination, with its elas- 
ticity, to be forced. Back of these strong, 
antithetic terms in regard to God, there is 
some sort of nature in him which they are 
both trying to describe, and in which they 
are both harmonized. 

Some fumbling in so great a matter is 
pardonable—inevitable, at any rate, con- 
sidering what lame faculties men have— 
but it is not pardonable to select those 
eminently anthropomorphic images, hute, 
vengeance, and the rest, and declare them 
literal, and no images, and then fall upon 
the blander and sweeter words, love, pa- 
tience, tenderness, mercy, long-sufferance, 
and forgiveness, and condemnsthem to be 
images, with no great and comfortable 
reality behind them. Only just let us 
have imagination in this business, and we 
are all right. Wecan find our way to a 
fatherly and dear God, who, like all fathers, 
does many a thing that hurts, because his 
heart is so unfathomably tender that he 
cannot do otherwise. 














“-DIBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. CONVERSE, 
@1.00, post-paid. Moraistownm, TExx. 
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WANAMAKER'S. 


CLOAKINGS AND Uisraninas. Waau AND sor? 
enough te let you sm.le at any re. in the weather. 
ae wives are Tae ead en in al e. Stripes, 

L.75; sirip a 
‘ B seavere haitaktiahe ene Be fuzzly family. 

Rarety bi autiful Raglan and Ulster siuif among the 
Paris Noveities. 

Snow-flake; that’s one sort. Wavy eurves in long 

raceful sweeps close together: in faint relief on & 

eavy re whee ound. W we Witgand speck asce! tered 
over the whole like he sprink!i ng of & snowstorm. 
reen . “4 a garnetish 
lumis! 


an olivish 
@ inches wi @, $3.50. 
Another has scrawley figures like bunches of grass. 
60 in., $6; plain, 4) in., 
Yet unother comes in miniature tiger stripes. 50 
.~ $3 pain, 44in., $2. 

OF THR NEW AND ORDEST OF THE RICH 
ordered stuffs is a Camel Hair splashed and dashed 
six inches deep with fuszy strokes of color sharp! 
contrasting with each other and with their grouh 
Green, b)ue, mabegany, brown, 45 in., $2.00; plain, 
same Width, $1.75. 

There’s quaint ‘beanty, too, In the zig-zag border, 
braided effect, on heavy serge. Halfueten'bo 
in nite: :: plain, 1.25, 

KST BLACK BILK-WARP HENRIETTAS ARR 
as bm A to tell as the best Broadeleth. Kenna qual- 
itv, finish, ev: nness of shade—not one wi Ge want 

ing. Best is always cheapest in the long run. Take 
a Priestley Silk-Warp, for insiance—finest of pure sil 
choicest clip of Australian wool. Tirey go io th dye 
in the natural gray: come out black of a uniform 
bers tg hs ay ca” exactly match such stuff years aiter- 
ard. A+k for any number in the long line of these 
chance’ t Black Silk and Wools. ‘They're all here, 
Among the Black gs onl Henriettas are some 
with extia heavy w: rp. e to our order. More 
body, weight, and fi mnie to the goods, 46 in. wide, 
“s to $1.60; lighter warp, 75c 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia, 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS 


James McCreery & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Our Imports and Manufac- 
tures are confined exclusively 
to Pure and Reliable Goods. 
During the Holiday Season we 
offer, at very moderate prices, 
1,800 pieces of Plain and Nov- 
elty Black Silks from which to 
select. 

Mail orders carefully and 
promptly executed. 














Broadway and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE LARGEST 
Exclusive 
SILK HOUSE 
In this Country, 


The reason we +ell more silks farough she the mails 
than any other three houses combin d, is*because our 
gts are well known in almost every poten in the 

nited States to be the most beautiful and best wear- 
ing silks made, and our prices are much lower than 
ph my Lenom e can be obtained from any other place. 
New. Fall Silks, most beautiful ever shown, 
New Black Surah, worth 85¢, only 59c. 

New Black Faille, ‘actually worth $1,only 82ic. 
The Finest $1.00 Black Silks ever offered 
in Gros Grains, Rhadames, Duchess, Armures, Surah 
de Luxor, Rhadzimirs, etc.,—silks that are positively 

Worth $1.25 to §1.5u per yard. 
tra Fine Black Gros Grain, worth $1. 75, 

only $1.19. 

New Colored Failles, only $1.00, 
in every shade, and actually worth $1.35. 

Sénd 8 cents in eat pa Siating whether you most 
desire Black or Colored Sil iks, and we will send you a 
choice lot to select from, and return stamps with first 


“CHAS. A. STEVENS, 


69 State Si reet, HICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention TT ‘he Sunday School Times in writing, 








The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and _Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to chureh, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
. what is required to do all these thin 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt ‘of 10 cents to pay postage, 


‘MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
ce. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Il. 


“Goo. SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are solid atall Leading Retail Stores, » Aak for toon wen, 


FOR  CLEANFAST LR 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
aa F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 
refunded tf they ph the feet or fade. St A CLEAN- 
¥asT Hosiery Oo,, 925 Broadway, New Y 


ili The best for Churches 

Paneled Metal Ceilings. Sites and Res demas’ 
sily put up ver o.d plaster ceilings. Send igs cir- 
pe ive measures for an estimate. H, 8, NOR- 
HROP. corner Center and Franklin Sts,, New York. 


W 0 0 Wee MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE oom BRASS GOODS 

x. Lowest Prices, 

NCHAS. L PAGE, Chicago, lt, 






































OFFICES EVERYWHERE, 
« PERFECTION GUABANTEED, 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 


(Makers ef 8 Million Machines.) 





~The Wander TS Machines, 


The New Singer Automatic, 


(Bingle Thread,) 


~The New Singer Vibrator, 


_-The New Singer Oscillator. 
These machines are especially adapted for ali kinds of family 


sewing. 
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DRESSING 


—— FoR -—— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded Monet honors at 


Phila Melbourne, 1} 

Berlin, ie Frankfort, 

Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Roware of eames 








Agminster, ° 
Velvet, best grade, 
Velvet, second grade, 


Tapestry Brussels, best 


of Draperies. 


S09, sii, and 


Body Brussels, best grade, .. 


grade, 


Tapestry Brussels, second grade, 
Ea-Super Ingrain, all wool, best, 
En-Super Ingrain, cotton chain, 


B12 


e $1.25, reduced from $1.75 
° 1.05, reduced from 1,40 
° 95, reduced from 1.20 
° 1.10, reduced from 1.25 
* 65, reduced from 280 
° 523, reduced from 65 
° GO, reduced from 75 
° 50, reduced from -GO 


A CHANGE OF PATTERNS. 


As we are preparing for a complete change of patterns for 
the Spring Season, have determined to make a specialty of our 
line of Ingrains for a short time, and have marked down a large 
number of choice designs, in both All Wool and Cotton Chain, 
prices of which will be found in the following list of bargains: 


Persons making furnishings can find in our regular stock 
all the latest Novelties in Colorings to suit the present styles 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 


Chestnut Street, Fhila. 





Felt Shoes 
and 
Slippers. 





Noiseless, 
Warm, Durable, 





day.” 


“Well, well; 








His CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


that is a Christmas present worth 
having, No wonder you feel so good-natured to- 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Perrect Ease 
AND 
Comrort. 


Made in all Styles 
for Men, Women, 
and Children, 





Prevents Rheumatism 
and Cold Feet, 


Send for INustrated Price- 
List. 





Mention The Sunday Scheol 
Times. 








SARGENT'S RECLINING AND ROLLING CHAIRS 


are the best in the world. Our specialty is goods 

the comfort of invalids. Our 100-page il ustrated cata- 
logue gives full details — 
SARGENT MAanvUF’G Co., 81 


ricés. We send it Free. 
roadway, New York. 


for 











yet the 


surplus, $100,000. 


EASTERN OFFICES: { 








H. E. Bat, President. 


oF 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS, ANNIVERSARY AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS, ARE 
Ss not often thought of as part of the business of Investment Companies, and 


SAVING FUND TRUST DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES 


THE KANSAS INVESTMENT Co., 
TOPEKA, Kansas, 


T. BARBER, 


Conse) ‘Agents, 
West Chester, Pa. 


are issued in such small sums, and bear so good a rate of interest, that they sre most 
acceptable and appropriate gifts. The donor will be called to mind every time the interest 
is paid. That both the principal and interest will be paid, is established by the fact that we 
have invested millions for the most careful investors, and not one dollar of principal or 
interest has ever been lost on a loan we have made. Beyond this is our moral guaranty— 
Years of faithful work by successful men who give their personal attention to the business. 
Our financial guaranty—Paid-in capital, $500,000; stockholders’ liability, $500,000; and 


‘ An instructive explanatory pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


E. A. & W. T. Geo, C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 


101 Devonshire St., Boston. 


and indorsed by thousands o 
Grocer PTET to have it on sale. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH EEO F ns Sve been telly | ees 
190USekeepers, our 
Ask him for it. 








0. s. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
CEDARINE fiancena rut: 


Made from cedar trees, Best inthe world. For sale 
by ail furp:tare dealers, 








WRITE? 


Fostaze is 16 cls. per lb. 


Express often cheaper. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 

rices, ask )Qur stationer for 

oston Linen, 

Boston Bond, 
or Bunker HII Linen, 

If he does not keep eee 

send 3 iwo-cent stam 


our complete samp “ot 
paper re Rotating over 
varieties which we ra 


the pound SAM 
WARD CO.,, 178 to itt 
Devonshire Street, Boston, 


DO YOU 








Sam 
num 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

und,—sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
ie sheets of paz-er and envelopes, with prices and 
rof shee's to a pou. d, sent on receipt of 15 — 
H. CaRTER & KaRRICK. 3 Beacon Street, Bosto 








Do Your Own Printing 


$3, Press for cards. Civcuiee Press $8 Size. 
for small neweparce 











Pictures and Cards, 10c. 














COME TO THE LAND OF 


Pears, Prunes, &c, 
gtuss remains green during ali the 
sua report shows O 


BIGZAPPLES 


Where the climate is wns 


year. 


~e panty Btate in Taio, 


interest, 
money for 


AT TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
THE GEO. W. CRANE PUBLISHING CO. 


Offers sound and safe securities bearin: 


7 per cent. 


Persons having large or small amounts of 


} 
{ 
i 
i 


| 


rofitable investment will be benefited by | 


writing to the President, 








Rich lands cheap, for an illustrated ey ' 
Bamphict.to BOARD OF Ta’ = seen mgm, |\gvicsanee "Covapany 


Gerais 


KANSAS UsT AND 


G CO., of 


Atchison, Kan., Senator John J, Iivgals president. 


end for. i format too R 


MANLEY 
York. . 


St., Ni 





Asseis, 


York. offe: 


TSP 4 Amer! ican Javestment Co,, 150 Nassau 


rextraordinary inducements | 


in sargeieet' Br Sreuritios, all A, Boarantoed, 


BMSBY , President, 


| 
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Skates, Scroll Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER CUNNINGHAM, & CO., Limited, 


07 Ma rhet Genwes, Pail adelphia, 


Send for% Christmas catalogu 








GAPE vestments 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 “SS EARS’ business. 


16, eae te canethetet. sggregeting $41, topes ose 
aia asstecai a ‘ a ee o4i0 Gas 
a! - - . e 
Fotal fates paid Re fe} 8 0. ONNIM 
We have 3, "aan on atro”%s, to whom we can reser, 
We do not aim to 'a3 the largest, but 
ine SA AFt EST business, 
Savings Department for Bernas Looe 
Fall inform tion fu: 


J.B.WATKINS LAND HORT TGAGE C0., 


LAWRENCE. 
New York Mang’r, HEXRY picMinson: 319 » Broadway. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO, 


DEEN, DA 

eamttat. == ounce, ‘SOO. 

Our Farm Mortgages bearing 7 per cent interest, 
payable semi-annually in New York Exchange, se- 
cured by James River Vallev farms worth three to six 
times their amoun , prineipa' and interest both guar- 
ante by us, are a choice and safe investment tor 
investors. We also issue Certificates of Deposit for 
six months, or longer, bearing six per cent interest. 
We can offer some choice Keal Estate Investments in 
Aberdeen, the leading city of Dako. References, 
Wm. H. Woolvrton, President N. Transter Co., 
New York. First National Bank, “piatnevilie Pa. 
Oxford National Bank, Oxford, Pa. Hon. John Scott, 
Gen’! Solicitor Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. FE. Thatcher, Mortgage Broker, West Chester, Pa. 
‘Address us for circulars #hd full information. 


ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
‘ ether 4 to & per cent. Investments. 


SA: KEANE @sBANK 


HICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 


SAK York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


AR M®@ |— MORTGAGE 














uaranteed NESS COUNTY 
ute SECURITY. muse Gru. tan 
Send for full Particulars! —— 
litusirated Mand-book aMaps. 40 Water St. BOSTON, 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 


Fairb Nebrask 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. | | = great experience in toaning | ane in Nebraska 
YOU MAVE LIVED bso 


-rsons Kast. All loans made a 


lutely sa v4 
ete net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. 


Time, one to 


years, For det ails and references, write for caculaa 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


S0sand 310 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia, 
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** IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OP 
ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO? 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap, Try itia 
your next house-cleaning. 
You are judged by your house just as much as 


by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
po nee A if you reduce the outlay of time and 
strength by using Sapolio. 

No.9. [Copyright, March, 1887.] 


BAXTER C. SWAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH, HALL 
AND LODGE WORK 
reat variety. 
Also Sole Meee of of the 
Favorite School Desk, 
‘eachers’ Desks, Chure 
School Supplies, Sc, 
Write for information to ‘ 
244 & 246 South Second St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U.8, A. 





















ao A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


wipes APPLIN & CO, 


ufaecturers of 


ULPI 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward, 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
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FURNITURE 
a A Mauufacturers in the Country 

Pas ALL @€0., - + £=Boston, Mass. 
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ALLISTER, ¢ Optician, 49 Naseau t Sten Ne 7, 
















Electric Motor 
yar os toed Gus mow) $2 


pia mg a pense oh 
} aman ¢c.Free,. 
\ HA ACH & CO. | 


809 Filbert hy Philedelphic Pa. 


PALESTINE. 


N AMERICAN PARTY is now being organized 
to travel in the East, including Se veeririe, 
Cairo, the Pyramids, Suez Canal, Jaffa, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Dead Sea, River Jordan, Jerusalem, Shec- 
hem, Nazareth, Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbeck, 
Beyrout, Cyprus, Tarsus, Smyrna, E yhesus, Athens, 
and Corinth ; returning home via Italy, Switzerland, 
and the Rhine. 


TO LEAVE NEW YORK FEB. 23, 1889. 

The prices will cover every necessary expense for 
the entire trip, including travel and hotel accommo- 
dation, fees, guides, Gragomen. side trips, and the 
services of experienced conductors. 

&3@” Send for descriptive circulars. 


E. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


mas fs Cun 


Estab. 1876. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 18% 
Paid-up Capital, - ae 000.00 
Surplus, - - 175,000.00 

Offers Guaranteed Reat Estate Mortgages 
Drawing 6% Interest. 
SaMUEL M. JARVIS, Pres. ROLAND R. CONKLIN, See. 
Eastern Offices: 239 Broadway, New York; 
144 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Express 
i} $1.50 
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The volume for 1889 will be superior to any previous year. ir 
Household Articles, Tales of Adventure, Illustrated Sketches of Travel, 1,000 Anecdotes, Historical and Scientific Articles, Humor, 
t@™ Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 4! Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


| The Youru’s GMPANI 
A $2.50 
PAPER FOR 


ONLY $1.75 





Order, Registered Letter, or Cheok, for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Companion, we will send the paper 


FREE TO JAN. 1, 1889, 


and for a full year from that date. 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS, the PREMIUM LIST and 


FOUR HOLIDAY NUMBERS, 


Sent to Each Subscriber at Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. 
It will contain Six Serial Stories, 150 Short Stories, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To any New Subscriber who will send us this Slip, 
name and P. O. address and $1.75 in Money Order, 


This offer ircludes the 


Please mention this publication. Address 
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$60" ORGANS $60” 
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Bellows, 


der byeeat pages Lith 
Catal containin 
ing an waluabte inte 
about organ building. 


Latest mOsm 
Whether you want to buy 
rite to us forour beauth. 








Pay $25°° after 10 Bare Free Trial, 
and the balance, $25°°, 
ts_of 52° nil all Is paid, 


Stool, Instruction Book, and delivery on cars here Free: 
TT Te nai 


FAVORIT 


C88 el 
Solid BL ACK WALNUT 
Case, Nine Solo Stops, 
Special Purity of 
Tone, Three Sets of 
Reeds, Triple Upright 
Guaran- 
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No.4 2. 






















BE SURE AND WRIT 
WE CAN SAVE YOU 


CORNISH & CO. 
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HOW TO ORDER. 
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‘Builders of the Grand Or, 
the Cathedral, Boston: 


ry part of the count 
my styles wl PARLOR 
s. MUSIC 


yn; Music Hail, Cincinnati, N, and of over 1,40) 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


u rd 

ORGRNI ISTS, and others are teed to apply to u 
for allinformation connected with our art. Bascair 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap: 
plication. Second-hand Or; 


HOOKS HASTINGS 


ngans in Tremont ‘Temple 
outh Church, 


Brook- 










ee invite atiestion to - 





PIANOS From 
$150%$1500. 


Durability. Ne 





ORGANS rrow 
835 to $500. 


Famous for Beauty, Sweetne 


Agente. Sen 


from factory direct to To purchaser. 


You save the enormous expenses 
of agents. Guaranteed six 

years, and sent for trialin your 
oon nome, ai bg. od Aa 


Marchal & Smith, 2960 21st6t. N.Y 





ESTEY 
ORGANS 


Every one thinks of 


Estey when an organ is 
wanted. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 





ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Buk- 
D DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


k or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





sisc Os., 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For oO BROS. and all other uses. 
B 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 








FLORIDA 
ORANGES 





IF YOU ‘WANT A BOX containing 150 to 200 of 


gs as to Express Co., 
$2.50 to $3.00 for 

7 Se at $3.50 to $4.00 

for Brights, send postal 


note to O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., New York. 








Made of heavy card board, with elegant designs 
yeteees in seven colors. Two sizes made to hold one- 
alf and one pound of oe Pr ices by express. 
not prepaid, $2.75 and $3.25 pe ; less than 100, 36 
cents and 42 cents per nal gg "By mail, prepaid, $3.40 
and $4.15 per 100; less than 100, 45 cents and 54 cents 
per dozen. 8S: amples, 5centseach. We have cheaper 
grades and smaller sizes, in different shapes, as low 
as $1.00 per 100. Send for our list, or 35 cents for a 
full line Of samples. Our Heliday Bulletin con- 
tains a fine line of Heliday Books, Booklets, 
Christmas Cards, etc., at the lowest prices. 
GOODENOUGH < WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-—404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
DO YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH? 


Pee Sd reduces cost. Writetothe 
KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- 
mut mut St., Pb Phila., for full particulars of their plan. 


¢é Si CS CG 3 AMERICAN 














WATCHES, 


221 Walnut, cor. Dock Stree 
Watches Repaired and Adjusted.” 


WORTH. DOING. 


Write “* National Wire Mat Co.,” Beaver Falls, Pa, 
for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Patent Steel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 








THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes,wil! besent 
toany one who will mention where this advertt 


Goloenclexts. 


Something which the younger scholars, at least, 
will appreciate, is the roll of Golden Texts for 1889, 
There are sixteen pages (7X5 inches), and upon each 

age are three golden texts. in large, clear type. The 
eaves are turned upon a, brass bar, and the whole 
device is suspended by a* colored cord. Printed in 
red and black upon light-blue paper. Single copy, 
ten cents; five or more, eight cents each; fifty or 
more, seven cents each 


Tre-lessor Koll: 


The Sunday School Lesson Roll gives the full text 
of each lesson of the year, and also the Golden Texts, 
mA is attractively printed in two colors. Whena week 

pened by, the leaf for that week is turned*u 
the fn renious wire hanger, and takes its place back of 
the oth er leaves. Single copy, fifteen cents: five or 
more. twelve cents each; fifty or more, ten centseach, 





Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both 
the Common and the Revised Version given in full 4 
opposite pages. A little book (2444 inches, 160 pages 
containing all the lessons. of the year. It is Tinted 
on thin, tough paper and nea ! bound in clot 
side stamp in color and gold. ust the thing for those 
who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes, 
Choice enough for a gift to teachers -or scholars at 
Christmas. Single copy, twenty-five cents; five or 
more, twenty cents each. 


Address, OHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE =| London C Can. Catalogues. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. Rev. EB. N ~ English, Prin. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


dress 
THE ERkV Da DR. wo RDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, "Philadelphia. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get Valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE. Boston. 


HORT-HAND Send. for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


E LF TAU G HT torseir. ee 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME BR. HOWARD, to 
THE PRONOGKAPIIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNA TE OHIO. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of t'e half-dozen best Academy and Cigastoal 
Schools in New England. The payment of $68 in ad- 
vanve will cover ordinary tuition, with board for 
winter term, beginning Dec. 5, Send for catalogue to 
REv. G. M. [. STEELE, rincipal, Wilbrabam, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker writes: “ I never saw worse stam- 
merers than some of those you brought to me, and the 
cure that was wrought upon them was very rapid and 
trulv wonderful. Iam willing to say — in writing, 
or ‘ell it to any one who may call upop m 

Can refer to Geo. W. Childs, * oprietor Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, and John D. Wattles, Publisher 
of The Sunday Schoo! Times. Send for s-page pam- 
phlet to E. S. JOHNSTON, Institute, N. E. Cor- 
ner llth and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


Would You Like to Be Guided 
in a Helpful, Instructive 
Course of Reading, 


approved by Lyman Abbott, D.D., Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., James H. Carlisle, 
LL.D., and other eminent men? 


























More than 60,000 persons are pursuing such 
a course under the direction of the Chautauqu® 
Literary.and Scientific circle. We quote a few words 
from these students: 


“Many. lonely hour has been cheered, and thought 
and memory turned into new and delightful channels, 
by these readings. I hope to be better and stronger 
intellectually for the hours spent with my books.”’— 
New York City. } 

“*T regret that I could not have had the advantage 
of such a course in early life; but it has brought s0 
much comfort and happiness that I rejoice in the 
blessing, even though it came to me a quarter of ® 
century late.” — Maine. 


Address, for full information, 


CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


In ordering gooas, or in making inquiry concerning 











was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage, to 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbas, ind. “es 


. 





hing advertised in thiz paper. you will om SS 
blisher ,as well as the adver bee me 5 ea yoo 
‘dw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





‘be Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publisher will refund to su 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
any money that they lose thereby. 


